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NEW YORK, Mott Street, Chinatown . . . It is the district 
of the Law Courts, the prisons and Police Headquarters. 
Only poor Italians and Chinese live here. At night sight- 
seeing buses come down from Times Square filled with 
tourists from Europe and the ‘‘West’’ who want another 
thrill out of this amazing cosmopolis. There is only one 
bright spot in this ugly place which has grown like a cancer 
from avid speculation and deforms the gigantic body of 
New York. It is a square cemented site surrounded with 
chicken-wire fences, a playground for the poor children of 
the immediate neighbourhood—another humane deed of 
Mayor La Guardia and his energetic and efficient assistant 
Mr. Moses, who has dotted the huge metropolis with play- 
grounds and parks. Yet even this playground would be sad 
and dull, were it not filled with the laughter, the singing and 
screaming of poor Italo-American children and their gossip- 
ing mothers. It little resembles our European playgrounds, 
with their shrubs and lawns, their flowers and shady paths. 
It looks more like an open wound amidst the ghosts and 
skeletons and sub-human mansions called tenements. Yet 
if not here, the poor little boys and girls would have to seek 
their exercise and amusement on the littered streets, in dark 
and damp backyards, and between parked cars. 

The streets are full of loud and noisy men, fat, unshaved, 
whose cap seem to be part of their body. You hear the 
women sing and squeal in piercing tones out of their open 
windows. Half-grown boys squat on the side-walks all day 
long playing endless, excited card games. 
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But once a year there is a great change. Mott Street js 
flooded with tens of thousands of green, white and red bulbs 
spanning the street in dozens of arches. Big altars made of 
painted canvas are set up like theatre decorations hiding the 
faceless fronts of ugly houses. The even uglier iron fire- 
escapes attached to the houses are shrouded in Italian and 
American flags. The air is filled with the shrill tones of gay 
band music. It is around August 15th, the day of the 
Assunta and Fr. Mancini, Pastor of Baxter Street, carries 
Our Lady’s picture in a procession through Little Italy, or 
better Sicily, off Canal Street. 

This is the great day for all Sicilians down there. Their 
holy places, Valle di Pompei near Naples, their shrines 
around Palermo, Caltanisetta, Siracusa and Messina, fill 
their home-sick imaginations. They forget their hideous 
prison, built by greedy speculation eighty years ago and 
now populated by its last tenants, poor gay workers, taxi- 
drivers, cobblers, barbers and shoeshiners. 

Mott Street is a condemned slum. Officially it was con- 
demned two years ago. It was quite a relief to me when I 
was told this during my first call on the Catholic Workers. 
But meantime some ‘‘politician’’—which in America means 
some man with secret, irresistible influence, a ‘‘wire-puller’ 
—has managed to put off the date ad calendas graecas. That 
is of course the drawback of democracy; in such matters a 
dictator can go faster. But still, it is amazing what Mayor 
La Guardia and Mr. Moses have accomplished, fighting their 
way step by step. 

But here it looks as if everything had come to a standstill. 
A coat of new paint has covered the dirt and decay, some 
cheap fireproof material has been put on the stairs and the 
all too rusty fire escapes have been replaced by some new 
iron contraptions; that means years to come without any 
considerable change for the better. Men will continue to live 
in these caves, twenty families in each building with perhaps 
one water tap and one toilet in the backyard. And, what is 
worse, here live people who fled from poverty in their home- 
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land, from the poverty of beautiful, laughing Sicily with its 
blue sky and its wholesome cultivation of the soil. And they 
stay here. Is that a proof that things at home are more 
hopeless still ? 

Two minutes from the Bowery with its famous night 
lodging-houses and missions, five minutes from fashionable, 
dignified and clean old Washington Square, a few steps from 
Canal Street which hums with motor traffic, half of it com- 
prising elegant cars skirting misery on their way from one 
suburbia in New Jersey to another one in Long Island, 
through Holland Tunnel and over Manhattan Bridge. This 
is truly New York, the city of screaming, tragic contrasts, 
transition. 

* * * * 

Here is No. 115 Mott Street. The main door leading 
through a smelly, dark alley way to the backyard. On our 
left there is a little shabby shop. The window bears the 
inscription, ‘‘Catholic Worker’’ and behind it is a cheap 
white plaster statue of St. Joseph, Father of the poor, and 
Patron Saint of the worker—Barclay Street trash, if that 
means anything to you. (Well, Barclay Street is the centre 
of ‘‘holy’’ business, where you can buy the latest pious 
atrocity, a neon tube halo for your May altar or artificial 
toses for your terribly sweet Sacred Heart statue or vest- 
ments of the worst kind. Wholesale and with the advice of 
an ‘‘artist’’ thrown in!) And next to that poor, poor statue 
some pieces of cardboard scribbled with announcements. 

Lately Adé Béthune has put some plain and childlike 
frescoes on the walls of the poor shop: Christ feeding the 
poor, healing the sick, working in his Foster-father’s shop; 
St. Peter visiting St. Paul in his Roman prison. But they 
are already peeling off. Nothing sticks on these miserable 
(ld walls, nothing but dirt, smell and poverty. All the 
pictures are poor in every sense, I mean those besides the 
frescoes, and there are not two chairs which match. 

Unpolished, ugly and naked poverty is here, not the 
philosophical ‘‘coquetterie’’ of a sophisticated Diogenes. 

Here they meet almost every night in stale, humid air. 
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You will always be able to discuss or to listen. Papers are 
read and talks are given on social, economical, and even 
artistic problems. Do not be afraid; you will meet priests 
and seminarists, professors, and workers, unemployed on the 
dole and bankers, seamen and college girls, writers and 
peasants, Jews, Communists, pagans and Christians. 

Let us cross the filthy and dark backyard, darkened by 
washing drying in that air (one wonders how). There is the 
House of Hospitality, St. Joseph’s House, loaned to Dorothy 
Day by the landlady to shelter her, her staff and the poor. 
There is a fruit shop on one side and the ‘‘editorial offices” 
in a small room on the other. The ‘‘Catholic Worker,” 
II0,000 copies a month! When they print it, the whole 
staff goes over to the press on Broadway and helps the 
printers to put it through. I joined them last August and 
we had lunch in a workers’ cafeteria with fresh strawberries. 
People were very kind and the Roman collar caused less 
objection than surprise in such a cheap place. 

This house is only one room deep and its back stands 
against a similar house of the other half of the block. It is 
damp and carries the smell of many changing generations of 
poor, unhygienic people. There are three floors, where the 
members of the group live a common life with the poor to 
whom they give shelter and food. They work for their pro- 
tégés and live with them. They sleep in the same beds, live 
in the same rooms, eat the same food, wear the same second- 
hand clothes given by charitable friends. It happens quite 
often that one of the young men or women has to turn out to 
make room for a late guest. The worker then sleeps on the 
floor of the landing, or on a desk or a chair. And the belated 
guest is a poor man—sometimes ill, sometimes drunk. 

Those who are turned away by all other Institutions and 
Hostels find shelter here. The Salvation Army requires 
twenty cents for a night, and if you have only eighteen 
or nineteen cents you are not admitted to their shelters. 
Here you are admitted free! 

Dorothy Day—‘‘our Mother Abbess’’ they call her 
teasingly—was once told by a lady who was ‘“‘also keenly 
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interested in the poor workers’’ that her work was degrad- 
ing, unsystematic and disorderly. It was against the sane 
principles of up-to-date Social Work, you know; nice, clean 
quarters for the staff dressed in spotless white, telephones on 
all desks, beautiful file-boxes full of carefully typed, copied 
and re-typed applications, cards and statistics: Have you 
ever been here before? What illness did your Grandmother 
die of? When did you have the measles? Do you receive 
support from other sources? Well, Dorothy ‘‘got mad’’ and 
said: ‘‘Why do we feed the scum of the earth and shelter 
bums who are beyond hope? I’ll tell you; because they are 
our brethren. We want no assets, we want obligations. We 
want to carry the burden of our neighbour; we do not want 
to sit in the comfortable swinging chairs of well and over- 
organized charity.’’ 

This is the idea of Peter Maurin’s Houses of Hospitality. 
I cannot mention him without describing him. Pierre 
Maurin, one of 21 children of a French peasant of the 
Auvergne came to America thirty years ago, fleeing from 
French conscription. He has been a worker, a bum, and a 


wanderer all his life. He gives as his profession, on official 


a? 


records, ‘‘agitator.’’ He nearly settled down once, having 
been almost two years in a Chicago ‘‘drug store.’’ He 
has white hair, only one suit of clothes; sleeps on chairs, 
benches, or in beds; lectures to. bankers, leftist workers, 
seminarists, ladies’ Clubs and College undergraduates, and 
goes around among his contemporaries ‘‘agitating’’ them 
with the dynamite of a revolutionary doctrine, called the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

He was the first Catholic, I think, who practically re- 
stored the old Christian institution of hospitality. He wants 
no parish to be without such a House connected with the 
rectory. His boldest dream is—a Bishop running the 
Houses at the expense of the Diocese. In spite of his amusing 
French accent and his linguistic fireworks, his predilection 
for ‘‘jeux de mots’’ and alliterations, he is deadly serious 
and is taken seriously. Of course he is a Bohemian, but 
only a Bohemian or a Saint could live his life, which you 
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must either like naturally or bear heroically. Peter is the 
theoretician of the movement which gave Dorothy Day her 
ideas. 

These young men and women are gay, happy and pious. 
Dorothy told me a few months ago that one thing which 
helps her to tide over times of mental anxiety is the fact that 
healthy, strong and young personalities are attracted to the 
movement. Imagine this; college graduates, people with a 
future, give up all they have and join this crowd of happy 
“‘havenots.’’ It is they who fight for the re-instatement of 
the poor in the place of honour in the Church—the same 
old combat which St. James describes so vividly in his 
epistle and which made St. Francis Lady Poverty’s Knight. 
Voluntary poverty, not in the sheltered, clean and peaceful 
Cloisters of Religious Communities, but poverty covered 
with the wounds of Lazarus is the weapon with which these 
young Christians fight the hardened bourgeois mentality 
and the capitalistic deafness of a number of their co- 
religionists. Truly, this is a dangerous movement. In fact 
the only dangerous one, because if it spreads, Communism 
will be in danger! Here the axe is laid to the root, as once 
St. John the Baptist said. 

My description cannot give an idea of how far this spirit 
has already influenced the minds of young American Cath- 
olics. One feels its repercussions in almost every city in the 
States. 

* * * ca 

It is perhaps instructive to compare the Catholic Worker 
movement of America with other youth movements within 
the Church. When I wrote my first article on the Catholic 
Worker in a European Review in 1935, the struggle between 
the Nazi Government and the German Bishops for the post- 
scholar education of youth was still going on. In a des- 
perate attempt the German Hierarchy tried to keep the 
Catholic youth under Church guidance and to let them have 
a movement of their creed. This fight is now over. Only a 
shadow survives, and since in Austria even the Youth Move- 
ment has been turned over to Hitler’s men, there is no hope 
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that the German Church will ever win back her control over 
the education of youth as long as the present government 
lasts. The best organized and most thorough Youth Organi- 
sation in the world, numbering three million boys and girls, 
possessing the most perfect youth, educational institutions 
and secretarial facilities, from seamen to college students, 
from peasant girls to brides, has been wiped out. One 
understands now the reluctance of the American Catholic 
Worker to become anything like an Organisation and its 
frm determination to remain a movement, a leaven in the 
minds of Catholics. 

In France we have the J.0.C. as well as in Belgium. 
Although they work far more systematically and thoroughly, 
especially in their educational activities, I wonder if even their 
influence in the people’s life reaches as far as the Catholic 
Worker. Of course, Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin are lay 
people and have not ecclesiastical authority. It is amazing 
for a country where Catholic laymen are more strictly con- 
trolled and led by their clergy than anywhere else, and 
where one could almost change St. Paul’s words about 
women into ‘‘Laicus taceat in ecclesia’ ; it is, lsay, amazing 
that in such a country a purely lay movement could become 
so important. The moral integrity of the American clergy 
has made them very highly respected. Their standard of 
life gives them a very high social standing. In a country of 
immigrants, mostly of very poor class and little or no educa- 
tion any homo literatus has an enormous power. Add to this 
the fact that by far the majority of the leading clergy are of 
Irish descent and have therefore all the abilities of that 
highly intelligent race of political leaders and diplomats, and 
you will be the more surprised to see the non-clerical mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ becoming active, feeling 
responsibility and assuming tasks which might seem to be 
incompatible with their status. We see here, thousands of 
miles away, the same symptoms which made Romano 
Guardini say fifteen years ago: ‘‘The Church is awakening 
in the souls of the Faithful.’’ Perhaps all these currents: 
German Youth Movement, J.O.C. in France and Belgium, 
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the Grail in Holland and the Catholic Worker are nothing 
but one and the same rejuvenating breath of the Holy Ghost 
assuming the force and shape of the national unit in which It 
works. 

I am afraid that I may be regarded as being tactless, if 
I venture to give an opinion on the rest of Anglo-Saxon 
Catholicism. As long as BLACKFRIARS exists there is hope. 
There is a minority of sound, unbiassed men. There are 
modest offsprings of the Catholic Worker in England, 
Toronto and Sydney, conscientious and dutiful attempts to 
transplant this idea on foreign soil. Will all these be able to 
contend with the intellectual opportunists in the Catholic 
press who show the same sad lack of balance as the 
German Paper Group with its counterpart in France, Spain, 
Italy and perhaps the United States? A quarterly or a 
weekly paper may be far above the Catholic Worker from 
a technical, newspaper point of view, without being equal 
to it in true Christian firmness and evangelical simplicity. 
After all, the make-up of the Catholic Worker is not at all 
bad—although all too often the contents are not quite so 
“‘hot.’’ 

It seems to me that this movement is so genuinely 
American that it is impossible to imitate it elsewhere, 
especially as conditions in other countries are so different 
from those of the United States. It is a bold and naive 
simplicity which is its distinguishing mark, a simplicity 
difficult to find in more traditional and conservative sur- 
roundings. 

* * * * 


I have used St. John the Baptist’s expression of the axe 
laid at the root. This needs an explanation. It is always 
dangerous to use words of such weight in connection with 
a young movement like this and to compare frail work of 
our contemporaries with the providential task of Christ’s 
Forerunner. But I think that even if the present Catholic 
Worker collapses or proves to be incapable of rebuilding 
American Catholicism, through some human shortcoming of 
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its members, the spirit which animates it is the only one 
which can save the Church in America. 

America is a non-Catholic country. Although Catholics 
are about one-sixth of the population, their real influence as 
such has never been considerable, nor is it so now. Of 
course there are local Governments of cities and States which 
are in the hands of a Catholic group, especially in the East, 
around the industrial areas of the Middle West and on the 
coast. There are places where politics are fashioned in covert 
agreement with the clergy or powerful laymen and women 
of the Catholic Faith. But these are exceptions, and when 
one looks at the integrity of these local Governments run by 
Catholics one cannot say that they are exactly what one 
would call civitas Dei, the realisation of the Sermon on the 
Mount on earth. The episcopalian Mayor La Guardia of 
New York can stand comparison with the Catholic Jimmy 
Walker. On the whole Americans who are not Catholic, i.e. 
more than a hundred million people, do not want to be 
governed by Catholics. Al Smith does not prove the con- 
trary. He was not elected, and if he had been elected it would 
not have been just because he was a Catholic. Besides, 
these last ten years have seen a great growth in anti- 
clericalism especially in connection with the Spanish civil 
war, and other European incidents. American Catholics 
have not even been able to get a protest from their Federal 
Government against happenings in Mexico. 

If one points to the fact that Bishops and priests have 
been asked to settle labour strifes or to preside at State 
Labour Relation Boards this shows exactly where the force 
of the Church lies in America, and why the Catholic Worker 
has the right attitude. The bulk of American Catholics be- 
long to those nationalities which have the least economical 
and political power in the U.S.A. and which have not.yet 
made any considerable contribution to American culture— 
Italians, Poles, Spaniards, South Americans, French 
Canadians, a German minority and the powerful Irish 
group. This latter is in a different position, being the eldest 
group and speaking the language of the country as its 
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Cathol 
mother tongue, and it is just about to attain power outside the rec 
the Church. More and more ‘‘presidents’’ of banks, indus- munist 
trial plants and Trusts bear Irish names. Departments in man \ 


Washington, the diplomatic service, Park Avenue and big Encyc 
Long Island Estates show an ever-increasing number of the ne 
second and third generation of Irish-American names. Many about 
of the better movie actors and editors are Irish. One cannot your d 
say that all of these are practising Catholics. We may de- gorgec 
finitely say that their contribution is not Catholic, and that dence: 
they may have replaced bearers of old Dutch, French and ferenc 
English names without restoring what one might call a embitt 
Catholic or Christian civilisation. On the contrary, their racket 
ambition is usually to conform with upper middle class Ameri 
civilisation as far as they imagine Faith permits—and that is lower 
often very far. What makes a Catholic different from other among 
Christians, and a true Christian different from a non- the le: 
Christian modern business man, professor, worker, student Germ: 
or artist, (disregarding the exterior differences which are not acquil 
essential), is scarcely to be noticed even in the U.S. city, just a 
town or rural community that is predominantly Catholic. Christ 
The sad experiences of Germany, Austria, Spain, show us easily 
that political power, mass action and demonstrative Cath- life in 
olicism are by no means safeguarding the straight path to and tl 
Christ’s Kingdom. That lies, on the contrary, in the true of nec 
understanding of the Holy Father’s idea of Catholic Action. glory 
The Church is the ever-revolutionising leaven in the mass of rity 0 
dough. The Church has a debt to pay to the Nation and one Churc 
of the promising attempts to pay this debt seems to be the But 
Catholic Worker movement. wealtl 
aa a 

Nobody can doubt that all official and collective pro- not c 
nouncements of the Church in America show a wonderful Christ 
frankness and sincerity when dealing with social questions. Amer 
Again and again the Hierarchy and the National Catholic appro 
Conference have taken the same stand as Leo XIII and Pius and | 
XI, and have drawn practical conclusions for America. But about 


when you speak to the average man in the street, even 
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Catholics, intellectuals or working class, they do not know 
the real position of the Church. Very often a young Com- 
munist student at Harvard or Yale or Columbia, or a sea- 
man will tell you: ‘‘Oh yes, we know all about your 
Encyclicals, joint Pastorals and other official stuff. That is 
the new kind of dope you give the world, after your talks 
about eternal reward fail to attract the masses. Where are 
your deeds?’’ And they point to the clerical Institutions, the 
gorgeous seminaries, rectories, convents, monasteries, resi- 
dences, universities and schools; to the banquets, the Con- 
ferences in first-class hotels, and other things which their 
embittered criticism and their sharp eyes resent. “‘It’s a 
racket,’’ many of them say. They do not understand that 
American Catholics with their vast majority of poor and 
lower middle class have to work off an inferiority complex 
among a world of well-to-do puritan first-comers. Did not 
the leading group of the Church in America, the Irish and 
Germans, come from countries where they had already 
acquired this feeling? They had to prove that they were 
just as good as the others as citizens and men, and better as 
Christians. The voice of their Christian conscience is so 
easily drowned in vapourings about the higher standard of 
life in the New World—forgetting about Mott Street, Harlem 
and the South. This is no reproach. These things are born 
of necessity. They are based on a fact which is really the 
glory of the Church in that country—the wonderful solida- 
tity of the laity and their readiness to sacrifice more for the 
Church than perhaps in any other country. 

But outsiders do not see this. They see only apparent 
wealth and financial dealing where they expect evangelical 
simplicity. That may be narrow, evil-eyed and even here- 
tical. But can one simply disregard those people? Do we 
not care about the outsiders? Are they not all potential 
Christians? If we have not given up all hope of converting 
America, we cannot disregard the main obstacle to a friendly 
approach. If the Church appear to be just another racket, 
and her teaching dishonest, what are we going to do 
about it? 
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I feel quite incompetent to suggest a solution. What cana 
newcomer say without antagonising and embittering those 
who have borne the heat and burden of the day. Prophets 
had visions which frightened them before they went and told 
their co-religionists disagreeable truths, and I have not had 
any, except the one of my own frightful incompetence. | 
can only say what I experienced. I saw that young converts 
recognised the Church as Christ’s through the life and works 
of mercy of the Catholic Worker. I saw disgruntled priests 
and laymen getting new hope through these simple, some- 
times heroic, sometimes very human and weak young men 
and women. I heard Protestants and Communists speak of 
them with admiration. I know that a well-known Professor 
of an American Seminary said to friends that Dorothy Day 
was the first Christian he had met in twenty years. And! 
know that well-to-do Catholics, people who go to church 
every Sunday, have called her a Communist and have 
sneered at the ‘‘spiritual Bohemia’’ in Mott Street and 
Easton. 

Who is she? She is undoubtedly the driving power and 
leader of the Catholic Worker movement. This frail woman 
of forty with her wonderfully spiritual face has a clear vision 
of what the world expects from the Church of Christ in our 
days and of why men object to her. She does not waste her 
time in criticising. She acts. She wears the worn-out clothes 
which are given to the poor, just as the poor women and girls 
around her do. She lives in the same rooms with them and 
eats the same food as they do, with them. When she is not 
in the dark house in Mott Street or on the farm near Easton, 
she wanders through the country to speak to strikers in their 
homes and workshops, to the unemployed and the working- 
men. She tells them about the social teachings of the 
Church, about Christ and the Saints. Or she calls on bankers 
and industrialists and discusses with them their responsibi- 
lity for the poor and the working class. She has been asked 
to advise Bishops and Priests, who call on her or who invite 
her to meet them. When she travels, she stays in Convents, 
with working families or with well-to-do families who want 
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tohelp the movement. Friends of the movement provide her 
with the necessary finances for travelling throughout the 
country, with clothing for herself and the poor, with money 
to print her paper, to furnish a house, to buy a farm to take 
children to the country, to give medical assistance to the 
sick. Among those who help are Bishops, priests, wealthy 
laymen, and the poor. I have often admired her when she 
remained cool and charitable after being called a Communist 
or calumniated by being accused of saying foolish and even 
wicked things, or after having been called ‘‘anti-clerical.’’ 
She bears this with serene charity, and desires nothing but 
to carry on her work unnoticed, a poor woman among 
Christ’s poor, His pride and honour. Even if fellow Cath- 
olics call her a Communist agent who works from within, 
she takes it calmly knowing that calumnies are the reward 
given her by those who are disquieted by the evangelical 
simplicity and ‘‘foolishness’’ of her methods. She is not 
responsible to those Catholics who possess everything except 
a Christian apostolic restlessness, but only to God, her 
country and her Bishop. A sensitive lady with a good 
education, a successful journalist and a young woman who 
has a keen sense of the beautiful, living in the undisguised 
ugliness of poverty—here is proof of real conviction. She 
could protect herself by a religious habit, by a chosen com- 
panionship of picked comrades trained in a Novitiate, she 
could surround herself with the clean and stern beauty of 
cloistered poverty—but she leaves these things to those 
whose vocation lies in those paths. Her vocation is the raw 
§ poverty of a modern slum without protection. She is not 
anti-clerical, neither in words nor deeds, and has that regard 
for the priesthood which only supernatural faith can inspire 
and preserve. But she believes that it is her task to show 
a world of bourgeois comfort that faith is strong enough to 
face the ugliness of poverty in the raw, without the safeguard 
and respectability of a Religious habit and a Community of 
equally idealistic and heroic souls. 

It is strange to think that the theorist of this movement is 
a French peasant, one of twenty children of a poor family of 
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the Auvergne. He has been a tramp all his life, never afraid 
of work, always facing hardships because of his indomitable 
sense of justice. He speaks English with an amusing French 
accent, full of French vivacity and fireworks. He is self. 
educated, yet he knows German history as well as Russian 
literature or the social history of ancient Greece. He con- 
stantly quotes, and quotes well, Nietzsche, Comte, Berdia- 
jeff, Dawson, Guardini, Rosmini, Maritain, St. Thomas, St. 
Augustine, Lenin, Marx, Pope Pius XI and many other 
philosophers, theologians or economists. He thrills whole 
audiences—workers, intellectuals, seminarists, and nuns. 
Professors listen to his talks with deep and serious interest. 
So do unemployed men and washerwomen. When he attacks 
Mussolini or Hendrick de Man’s social theories he knows 
what he is talking about, and quotes page and line. Your 
first impression is a hopeless confusion, but you gradually 
perceive a plain, Christian and Catholic social system, 
tinged with a certain sound romanticism which is the result 
of his homeless and hard life. He is responsible for the 
strong back-to-the-land character of the movement, and 
the Houses of Hospitality and farms are his ideas. 

Peter is a jealous prophet. The slightest deviation from 
their original evangelical simplicity arouses him to fits of 
anger. He not only tells the Capitalist that he is practically 
betraying the Sermon on the Mount, but he also tells the 
working classes that they are very often only ‘‘impeded 
capitalists’ in their greed, opportunism, disdain for poverty 
and lack of solidarity. He tells Communist meetings frankly 
that only Christ can give them a solution for their problems, 
and they do not sneer, but listen with earnest attention, 
because Peter’s personality is so convincing—because he 
lives what he preaches. He wants the ‘‘new man in Christ,” 
not a mere change of conditions through a system conceived 
at desks and in libraries. Although he is perhaps the only 
one who really meets the Communist at the battle front, he 
creates a great hostility among a certain set of Catholics who 
in his eyes are a scandal. They sit at ‘‘Communion break- 
fasts,’’ listen to ‘‘Catholic’’ politicians, join in baiting the 
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Reds and applaud pompous harangues and attacks on Com- 
munism, no heroic deed of love and self-sacrifice following. 

The latest offspring and, I think, the most vital and hope- 
ful one is ACTU, Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 
It ought to be described ‘in a special article, but I restrict 
myself here to mentioning those characteristics which mark 
itas a child of the Catholic Worker movement. Although its 
Headquarters are a block away from Mott Street, its founder 
and its personnel are Catholic Worker men. The idea of 
working from within all Trade Unions and syndicates with- 
out weakening the Labour Front, is well known and 
approved of by our Holy Father. But it needed a man who 
would not only preach this idea, but who through his con- 
vincing personality and his heroism would win Trade 
Unionists to this apostolic task. A young Harvard graduate 
who gave up his career and his comfortable home life and 
lived with the poor at Mott Street, started this movement 
about eighteen months ago. John C. Cort, who is now 
Secretary of ACTU, has won outstanding priests such as 
Dr. Monaghan of Corpus Christi in New York to help him. 
Fordham University has organised special courses for 
Labour Leaders. These young and courageous men do not 
shrink from touching hot iron, and their paper, The Labour 
Leader, tackles every existing problem, even at the risk of 
creating hostility. The secret of their success is their sin- 
cerity, their courage and their faith. When priests walk as 
sandwich-men in a picket line outside a factory in Pittsburg, 
as did Fathers Heussler and Rice last winter, then this idea 
must have something contagious in its bland idealism. But 
even here all strict and rigid organisation is shunned. To 
be organised means a danger as well as a force. The danger 
would be the loss of the spirit. There might arise a genera- 
tion of professional organisers with representative obliga- 
tions, looking for social security. We have a sufficient num- 
ber of organised charities, congresses, conventions, etc., the 
air is filled with resolutions. Do they not sometimes betray 
the spirit? Of course there may be lack of discipline in such 
a movement—but is discipline a definitely Christian virtue? 
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It is all against experience, caution, tradition and good dip- 
lomacy. But is that so bad? I think there have been pre- 
cedents which were blamed for the same sort of thing, and 
yet managed to restore the Christian spirit in barren periods. 
Many young seminarists have been inspired to take up 
apostolic work through these young lay people, and many 
priests go down to that Street at night to listen, to see, and 
to go home with serious thoughts. The Catholic Worker is 
not the Church, but it is a leaven in the mass. No one can 
eat pure leaven, but it is needed to make good bread. There 
are enough people whose wisdom is to wait, and thus to miss 
every opportunity, and who always keep on the side of 
established order. That may be necessary to preserve, but 
we need daring young Christians to prevent stagnation. 


H. A. REINHOLD. 
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THE PRIMACY OF TRUTH 


NOW there remains goodness, beauty, truth, these three: 
but the greatest of these is truth... 

If the implied parallel between these three ‘‘transcendent- 
als’ and St. Paul’s disposition of the theological virtues with 
charity at their heads be not an exact one, the right under- 
standing of the place of truth in human life is nevertheless 
of no less moment than—is, indeed, an indispensable condi- 
tion of—an enlightened appreciation of the claims of charity ; 
a fact which may perhaps go far to justify so seemingly 
bold an adaptation of the scriptural text. 

It would not be difficult to show that whatever is 
permanent in human activity is in some way an expression 
of man’s instinctive worship of ‘‘the good, the true, the 
beautiful.’’ The saints and moral reformers, the 
philosophers and savants, the artists and poets proclaim 
their homage by their respective functions; they walk within 
the sanctuary of this trinity and offer their praises as its 
chosen votaries. As surely, if less evidently, the more 
familiar ways of life, the commonplace actions of every 
day, bring their own witness. To read a newspaper is to 
admit a need for knowledge, which is another name for 
truth—however precarious may be this particular means of 
obtaining it; to smoke a cigarette is to satisfy a craving, 
assuage desire, that is, to acquire goodness within a limited 
sphere of reference; to gaze upon an object or to pause and 
listen for no other reason than that it is delightful is to pay 
tribute to beauty. And even the merely useful occupation; 
washing, dressing, eating, journeying, making, machine- 
minding (assuming for argument’s sake that these very vari- 
ous activities are no more than “‘useful’’), if they are 
informed by reason at all, are directed to something beyond 
themselves, to the acquirement of a state of wellbeing which 
answers to the potentialities of mind and heart and senses. 
Thus we are led back to the inescapable three-in-one, truth, 
goodness, beauty. 
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But if truth, goodness and beauty are but three aspects 
of one reality (ves), they differ in our manner of apprehend- 
ing them (secundum rationem) in a way that it is of the 
highest importance to appreciate. In the language of the 
schoolmen, they present us with three quite distinct ‘‘formal 
objects,’’ and consequently dictate three equally distinct 
methods of approach; hence the respective sciences of meta- 
physics, ethics and aesthetics. For all practical purposes 
truth is not to be identified with goodness or beauty.' Truth 
holds an ontological primacy from which it can only be 
supplanted at a ruinous cost. Truth is the life of the mind, 
the very stuff of which rational existence is made up. 
Attempting to define something so elemental that it defies 
definition, the philosophers have called it the ‘‘equating of 
the mind with the thing’’ (adaequatio intellectus cum re). 
Truth is the grip of the rational creature upon reality; by 
it we apprehend (how colourless a word to describe the most 
exciting fact in life!) the extra-mental world, give birth to 
those “‘thoughts that wander through eternity,’’ become one 
with the universe and heirs of all the ages. Truth is more 
vital to mental health than air to the body; so necessary 
is truth to the intelligence that, in default of it, the mind 
will fashion for itself a substitute and embrace a world of 
dreams and unreality, the figment of mere imagination. 

Nor is truth—and here surely is a common illusion— 
identical with sincerity. The sincere mind has only the duty 
of being self-consistent; it is its own judge and can with- 
draw from the scrutiny of the world at large to seek content- 
ment in the consciousness of its own good will. The true 
mind will always be sincere, but experience alone suffices 
to show that the sincere mind is not always true. Sincerity 
of itself does not render us immune from mere subjectivism 





1 The philosophical insufficiency underlying the oft-quoted lines of 

Keats: 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know’’— 

could not be better illustrated than by the life of that great and tragic 
poet. A.C. Bradley’s essay ‘‘Keats and ‘Philosophy’ ’’ (published in his 
A Miscellany; Macmillan, 1929) throws valuable light on Keats in 
particular and the relation between truth and beauty in general. 
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THE PRIMACY OF TRUTH 


and particularity and fanaticism; indeed, where emotion 
and prejudice take the place of intelligence, it can be the 
worst enemy of what it counterfeits, the love of truth. Truth 
ison a higher plain, it passes the barrier of what is personal 
and peculiar and leads us into the universal order of things ; 
“seraphically free from taint of personality,’’ it stands out 
boldly before the world, challenging all comers. It is not 
concerned with points-of-view and individual opinions but 
with principles and facts; it is critical in the noble sense 
of that word—it judges—and invites criticism in return; it 
seeks always for evidence and will submit only to an 
authority that can show worthy credentials, ever insisting 
upon examining all things in the light of eternal principles; 
it concedes no peculiar privileges to priority in time and 
allows of no proprietorship of person—for the mind which 
is devoted to truth is, in Plato’s phrase, ‘‘the spectator of 
all time and all existence.’’ And yet, paradoxically, the 
seeming arrogance of truth is but the obverse of its humility. 
Of itself, the mind is destitute; its only task is to submit to 
reality, to conform to what is (being); it belongs to it not 
to create but to discover. The condition of its existence is 
its docility before the objects which it desires to know. ‘‘In 
the search after truth,’’ said St. Augustine, ‘‘the first way 
is humility, the second, humility, the third, humility, and 
as often as you ask I will make the same reply.’’ Without 
this attitude of submission to what is presented to it, the 
intelligence becomes incapable of passing judgment upon the 
objects with which it deals and truth is inevitably excluded. 
So soon as the mind turns inwards upon itself, being dis- 
content with its proper function of recording in intelligible 
terms the evidence before it, preferring rather to form its 
own object of thought, to work out a personal ‘‘theory,’’ 
we have no longer truth but, at best, sincerity. 

The moral life—for the Christian, the life of active 
charity—, if it is to achieve the poise and self-realisation 
which are its due, must recognise that the pursuit of good- 
hess presupposes the recognition of truth. The mind, of its 
nature, cannot contravene the universal law that ‘‘nothing 
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is willed unless it is first known’’ but it can act without 
conscious advertence to that law, i.e., without paying its 
due tribute to truth. We must know what we are about 
before we begin to act at all. To fail in this, even though 
““good-will’’ remain, is to countenance what is arbitrary and 
irrational. The blunders and tactlessness which can some- 
times accompany the best of intentions arise from attempting 
to put goodness before truth; the mistake is simply a lack 
of perception. In a wider field what is fundamentally the 
same error can be fraught with tragic consequences. The 
political ‘‘ideologies,’’ whose conflict may destroy our 
civilization, sin, in the first place, not against goodness but 
truth. Communism and Fascism are alike in this that they 
both aim at procuring human happiness and the good life 
for man; unfortunately they are alike also in their disregard 
of what man is and wherein his happiness consists. They 
are not of the truth. Sin itself is a misguided striving after 
goodness, the pathetic bonum apparens; its malice lies ina 
wilful infidelity to truth. Conversely, good action, virtue, 
alive to every demand made upon it—not merely the grace- 
ful deed but gracefully done! —is no more than the response 
of the will to what is true. The virtuous man is the follower 
of truth in action. 

The will is not only the faculty which immediately com- 
mands all our external activities, it is also the seat of desire 
and joy. Here too its proper function is to follow the light 
given to it by the intelligence. Its desires must be directed 
towards objects of which the mind recognises the worthiness, 
its joy can only rightly be the gaudium de veritate. ‘“‘It is 
not in our power,’’ as St. Augustine remarks profoundly, 
“‘to determine a thing to please us.’’ Our pleasure can only 
arise from the delightful qualities of what the mind and 
senses contemplate. Thus the determination to ‘‘keep 
smiling,’’ to be cheerful at all costs, must have its inevitable 
issue in strain and unnaturalness unless it proceeds in the 
light of the knowledge of what truly gives pleasure and what 
makes for genuine happiness. A reversal of the due sub- 
ordination of will to intelligence, by which the forces of 
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THE PRIMACY OF TRUTH 


activity and desire (in themselves unenlightened) usurp or 
anticipate the guidance of the mind, lies at the root of the 
pitiless and despotic dealings with men and things of which 
the modern world affords so many examples. Thence arises 
what the psychologists call non-reality thinking: ‘‘the lie 
in the soul’’ which Plato abhorred; from which there result 
the perpetual and uncertain efforts to achieve the appro- 
priate attitude to each new situation; duty at best becomes 
the phlegmatic response to a blind ‘‘categorical imperative’’ 
and morality an uninspired conformity to an external code 
of regulations, instead of the natural and balanced deploy- 
ment of the soul’s own best laws. Too often is it forgotten, 
even by masters in Israel, that the life of virtue is but the 
development of the life which is natural to man: aptitudo 
ad virtutem inest nobis a natura, licet complementum 
virtutis sit per assuetudinem, vel per aliquam aliam causam; 
unde patet quod virtutes perficiunt nos ad prosequendum 
debito modo inclinationes naturales, quae pertinent ad jus 
naturale (II-II. 108.2). The Common Doctor of the Church 
will allow of no disparagement of human nature in order to 
glorify grace. 

If the pursuit of goodness without due reference to truth 
can have tragic consequences, this is perhaps even more 
strikingly evident in the case of the third member of our 
trinity, beauty. Beauty in its subject is the perfection 
arising from the harmony of its parts precisely as appre- 
hended, whether by the senses (not necessarily only by that 
of sight) or by the mind. To be struck with beauty is not 
(I submit), strictly considered, to receive an accession of 
truth. The impression of the beautiful is independent of, and 
does not in fact require, an intellectual judgment about the 





21 take beauty to mean the splendour of form, the integrity and per- 
fection of a thing such that the very contemplation of it gives joy; id quod 
visum placet. So considered it has a different ratio, or constitutive 
principle, from truth; though, of course, the term is often and quite 
justifiably employed with a more extended meaning than its strict con- 
notation. St. Augustine, for example, who uses so often the word 
“beauty,’’ thought of it as truth; or so it seems to me. It is significant 
that St. Thomas, perhaps the greatest of all lovers of truth precisely as 
truth, has little beyond the all-important essentials to say of beauty. 
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existence of the object which conveys the impression; and 
yet it is only by such a judgment that we arrive at truth! 
To rejoice in the B Minor Mass or the Fifth Symphony 
requires no assessment of their truth content. The aesthetic 
delight induced by reading ‘‘The Tempest’’ or the ‘‘Ode to 
the Nightingale’ is unaccompanied by any preoccupation 
with the historical likelihood of the characters of the one or 
the real existence of a bird that could evoke the emotions 
described in the other.’ Beauty, to an immeasurably 
greater extent than truth and goodness, depends upon sen- 
sibility, upon the responsiveness of the senses and the mind; 
and the measure of a creative artist’s greatness is his 
capacity to work upon our powers of receptivity, both 
mental and sensuous, in such a way that their very operation 
causes delight. The lover of beauty is concerned above all 
else with the joyous experience of what is pleasing; he seeks 
logically an ecstatic existence of perpetual intoxication, 
through eye and ear and mind, with beautiful objects—to 
find inevitably the 
‘“ . . . Beauty—Beauty that must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips.”’ 

Not that the experience here described is in any sense 
immoral; such sensibility can and should, when controlled 
by prudence, lend grace and attractiveness to the moral life. 
But so strong are the allurements of beauty to those who can 
respond to their call that the appreciation of them tends all 
too often to degenerate into mere aesthetic indulgence. 

Beauty, for us, is not the equivalent of truth and good- 
ness. It does not compel us to a judgment and hence the 
mind is not carried into the real world, which is the con- 
dition of acquiring truth. It makes no demands upon the 





3 This is not intended to suggest that these great works of art are 
not manifestations of ontological truth. Truth is of their essence; it is 
because of their truth that they are beautiful. My point is that the 
personal realisation of their beauty is something distinct from the recog- 
nition of their truth; and further, that aesthetic sensibility, as such, is 
not concerned with truth, still less with moral goodness. 
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THE PRIMACY OF TRUTH 


will, which is the function of goodness. This second point is 
of capital importance and often unhappily overlooked. The 
moral life aims at possessing what is good and achieving for 
itself a permanent state of wellbeing; to this end the will 
goes out in desire and gives effective direction towards its 
realization; amor meus pondus meum. But the appreciation 
of beauty postulates no such striving; the worshipper at 
this shrine does not wish to possess, he is content merely to 
“stand and stare.’’ The 


‘« . . daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty .. . ”’ 


have not to be snatched at. All their charm lies in being seen, 
and—therein is wonder!—in being seen more alluringly 
through Shakespeare’s creative imagination than as they 
exist in nature. So it is with all beautiful things; they give 
a repose which borders closely upon enervation. It has been 
said that ‘‘in heaven we shall all be aesthetes’’; yet this is 
only a very partial truth. In heaven we shall be contem- 
plators of Truth—visio est tota merces, possessors of all 
Goodness, spectators of eternal Beauty; three in One; but 
in order—Truth, Goodness, Beauty. 

For the moment, however, we are still upon earth, inhabi- 
tants of a world which has little concern for truth. The 
human race, despite the fall, is essentially sound and can 
never embrace evil for its own sake; but it can hanker after 
the phantoms and creatures of wrong desire. It surely would 
not be an error to diagnose the peculiar evil of our 
time as precisely infidelity to truth and to suggest that our 
only hope, not of perfection, for that is unattainable here, 
but of a society in which men can live in a manner worthy 
of human dignity, is by a return to this ‘‘master light of all 
our seeing.’’ The relativism and implicit denial of any 
absolute standards of morality binding upon all men so 
evident, for example, in the ruthlessness of present-day 
commercial methods and the cynical opportunism of inter- 
national politics, testify to this widespread defection from 
truth. Communism, notwithstanding its own errors, is itself 
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a vivid and menacing protest against the lie upon which 
modern industrial society has been built up; and Fascism, 
despite its virtues, thrives by its disregard of the truth which 
it is the first business of every political system to respect, the 
worth of human personality. 

But sanity will not be restored by the simple advocacy 
of a return to truth. To discern the evil is not to cure it. 
Man in the mass has little love for abstractions and the 
philosopher cuts a poor figure beside our contemporary 
demagogues. Still, human nature has its exigencies which 
will not be denied; they can only be satisfied by a life which 
conforms faithfully to the inmost laws of that nature. Men, 
despite themselves, cannot resist truth in the concrete; if 
they are impatient of argument, they will be convinced in 
the long run by what they can see and feel and touch—a fact 
which those who are concerned with the spread of God’s 
kingdom on earth must recognise and act upon. Perhaps 
the means of proclaiming truth most efficacious for our day 
is what might be called the dynamic apologetic of sanctity. 
The world, it has been well said, is crying out for saints. 
When they come they will bear witness to truth not to the 
philosophers only, but also, and especially, to the simple 
and unlearned and those without the pale. In St. John’s 
phrase, they will ‘‘do truth.”’ 


AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B. 
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DOMINICAN FOOTPRINTS IN SCANDINAVIA 


BETWEEN Stockholm and Upsala, in one of the occa- 
sional clearances amongst Sweden’s seemingly eternal 
forests towards the northern end of the great Lake Malar, 
lies the lovely village of Sigtuna, the cradle of the Dominican 
Order in all Scandinavia where, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, the Dominican Province (Provincia Daciae) counted 
forty-three houses of friars and four of nuns. It is, beyond 
question, one of the most interesting places historically in 
northern Europe. In this small settlement three massive 
ecclesiastical stone-built ruins attract attention, the broken 
tower of the Church of Saint Lawrence and the fortress-like 
churches of Saint Olaf and of Saint Peter with their chancels 
roofless but otherwise intact. The last-mentioned church 
was the cathedral of the bishopric of Sigtuna which early in 
the twelfth century was split into two dioceses, Weteraos and 
Upsala. 

But if these three ancient relics of Sweden’s early and 
vigorous Catholicity call for notice, another in Sigtuna 
commands it. The church of St. Mary, as it is called, is a 
building of clamorous pink brick, looking scarce more than 
a decade of years old when viewed from a short distance. 
When, however, we get close up to it, it shows by the lines of 
its door and window arches signs of considerable age, and the 
interior clearly demonstrates its birth in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is no other, in fact, than the ancient Dominican 
Church of Sigtuna, now used as the state or Lutheran place 
of worship. This explains its intense state of preservation. 
The altar has a fine medieval retro-altar or reredos, and 
round the church are placed some of the original statues 
possessed by the friars, one of them being a splendid one of 
Saint Dominic in painted wood, five-feet high. The saint is 
depicted wearing the high cap so necessary for keeping the 
head warm in these northern atmospheres, but it so closely 
resembles the well-known doctor’s cap of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas that for a moment we forget the cold and attribute 
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the head-gear to medieval admiration for Our Holy Father’s 
great intellectual gifts. Historically the church is famous 
as the burial place of Sweden’s greatest archbishop, Jarler, 
O.P., who ruled from 1235 to 1255. He it was who put the 
Swedish Church on a firm footing by enforcing the law of 
celibacy, setting up cathedral chapters, and withdrawing the 
bishops from state domination. Probably it was he also 
who settled the liturgy for the Swedish Church, for other- 
wise it is difficult to account for the very marked Dominican 
influence in the rite, an influence that went as far as intro- 
ducing the name of Saint Dominic into the Confiteor of the 
Swedish missal. Jarler’s tomb, in the north wall of the 
sanctuary, is an altar tomb without any effigy; and the 
ancient inscription has been restored. 

The coming of the Dominicans to Sigtuna was extra- 
ordinarily early in the history of the Order. A document is 
still extant in which Pope Honorius III, on January roth, 
1221, granted twenty days of indulgence to all the faithful 
of Sweden who should assist the Friars Preachers of Sigtuna 
to erect their church and convent. This was more than eight 
months before the Friars arrived in England. But quite 
probably the bull was issued before the Dominicans had 
actually settled in Sigtuna. It may have been rather a pro- 
visionary brief granted in answer to the prayers of Geoffrey, 
provost of the Church of Saint Peter (the former cathedral 
of Sigtuna), who had met Saint Dominic at Bologna in 1219 
and had petitioned him for a band of his missionary sons 
for the far north. In point of fact Geoffrey had anticipated, 
mistakenly it proved, the consent of his Archbishop, Olaf 
Bastommer of Upsala, and when the friars arrived they were 
summarily bidden to betake themselves elsewhere. They 
sought and found a home in the little town of Skokloster, 
where they peacefully waited for better days. Time, how- 
ever, had a strange revenge in store, for on the death of the 
anti-Dominican Olaf one of the friars he had exiled suc- 
ceeded him on the Upsala throne. This was Archbishop 
Jarler, already mentioned, who brought back his brethren 
to their first home in 1237. Here they set up their great 
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convent, of which there are now but few remains, except 
the church already described. All the buildings seem to have 
been completed by the year 1252, the year which saw the 
burial of Jarler amongst his brethren. Cardinal William of 
Sabina, the papal legate, and the bishops of other dioceses 
promised indulgences to benefactors of their foundation. 
One of the altars was reserved as the shrine for a large relic 
of the True Cross and on every Friday of the year a special 
Mass was offered there, whilst to those attending the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala in 1298 granted ten days of indulgence. 
Jarler was the first of four Friars Preachers to rule at 
Upsala. In 128r John Adolfsson, Bishop of Abo in 
Finland, was transferred to the metropolitan see where he 
died in 1285. In 1290 Friar John, a Sigtuna man by birth 
and prior there, was elected Archbishop, but survived his 
consecration only one year. He left behind him a reputa- 
tion for great sanctity. The last Dominican Archbishop of 
Upsala was also prior of Sigtuna. This was Peter Philipp- 
son, who became prior in 1325 and shortly afterwards pro- 
vincial, a post he was occupying when in 1332 the Holy 
See appointed him Archbishop. He died in 1341 and, like 
his predecessors Jarler and John, was buried in his former 
convent home. One of his contemporaries, and his prede- 
cessor in the priorship of Sigtuna, was Israel Erlandsson 
who, in 1309 was appointed to the neighbouring see of 
Westeraos, which he administered until his death in 1332. 
In 1327 he obtained as coadjutor, Friar Egislaus Bergher- 
sson, perhaps also of Sigtuna priory, who ruled Westeraos 
until 1352. Probably, like Bishop Erlandsson, he was 
buried in the priory church. He may however have been a 
member of the Westeraos community, for a convent had 
been established there as far back as 1244. Sigtuna was 
always regarded as the principal house in Sweden and was 
the residence of the Vicar-Provincial; the latter official 
governed the Swedish friars under the supervision of the 
Provincial of Dacia whose jurisdiction extended over 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland. It seems prob- 
able that the Provincial resided as a rule in one of the Danish 
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houses, and ruled the other countries vicariously, in much 
the same way that at this epoch the English Provincial 
governed Scotland and Ireland. Not infrequently the Prior 
of Sigtuna combined the office of Vicar-Provincial and Con- 
ventual Prior. Whenever a Swede was elected Provincial 
he seems to have resided at Sigtuna, as in the cases of 
Peter Philippson about 1330 and Matthias Olafsson in 1510. 

Sigtuna was a large house that, as late as 1461, possessed 
a community of thirty-seven friars, and, it remained during 
its three centuries of existence a stronghold of apostolic 
work; but its end came shortly before the year 1530. Intent 
on our own history of the reformation and its vandalism 
and worse, we are apt to forget that separation from the rest 
of Christendom, and bitter persecution, overtook Sweden 
eight or nine years before it came to England. Gustavus 
Wasa, physically and morally as gross as Henry VIII and 
equally a tyrant, publicly executed the Archbishop-elect of 
Upsala, Magnus Canute, and the Bishop of Westeraos, Peter 
Jakobson, in 1527, on the same specious charge of treason 
that Henry laid to the charge of the Cardinal Bishop of 
Rochester, Saint John Fisher, eight years later. Archbishop 
Canute and Bishop Jakobson were placed upon half-starved 
horses, with their faces towards the tails, the Archbishop 
wearing a mitre of rough bark and the Bishop one of straw. 
After their death on the gallows their holy remains were 
savagely torn on the wheel and then thrown into the city 
ditch to be devoured by carrion-birds and vermin. The 
same year the brutal and covetous Wasa forced the Diet to 
grant him the property of all bishoprics and monastic settle- 
ments, but for a time the great priory of Sigtuna was spared. 
The king, like Henry VIII ten years later, pretended that 
it would be advantageous to religion if the smaller Domini- 
can houses were suppressed and their inhabitants sent to 
keep the rule at Sigtuna. A year or two later he seized 
Sigtuna also, thus completing the ruin of the fifteen 
Dominican priories of Sweden. 

Less than an hour’s journey from Sigtuna, through the 
same forest and waterland, brings us to Upsala, still on the 
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ubiquitous Lake Malar. The ancient royal castle dominates 
the city but is rivalled by the enormous cathedral, the shrine 
of Eric, saint and king. If the pink brick of the old 
Dominican church at Sigtuna can best be described as 
clamorous then no word is left to describe what the 
“restorers’’ have done to the exterior of a cathedral which 
in its structure is one of the most beautiful churches, as it is 
also the largest, in the north of the world. The interior 
decoration, however, is more reassuring and we can imagine 
something of the ancient glory of the Church when it was 
the cathedral of the Catholic archbishops of whom so many 
were, as we have said, sons of Saint Dominic. Dating from 
the second half of the thirteenth century, it is of French 
architecture with the characteristically high nave and side 
aisles surmounted by an abundance of flying buttresses. 
The cathedral suffered much in the many fires which were 
formerly so frequent a feature in Scandinavian towns, built 
as they were almost entirely of wood. The most disastrous 
one in Upsala occurred in 1703 and left much of the cathe- 
dral a ruin until its complete but perhaps not entirely satis- 
factory restoration in 1893. Unlike the other great churches 
of Scandinavia which are of Romanesque architecture 
(which in England we call Norman), Upsala cathedral is 
gothic throughout and is very reminiscent of the typical 
French cathedrals, whereas Trondhjem and Hamar in 
Norway, and Kirkwall in the Orkneys remind us strongly 
of Durham and Carlisle. 

To Catholics the most interesting feature in the cathedral 
is the shrine of Saint Eric, king and martyr, slain in battle 
for the Faith in 1160. The shrine is still intact and lies at 
the back of the high altar. Here can always be seen hanging 
the wreath brought each year on May 18th, the anniversary 
of his death, by the Catholics of Sweden. Nearby is the 
tomb of the destroyer of Catholic Sweden, the unpleasant 
Gustavus Wasa. The life of Saint Eric and an account of 
his miracles was written by the Dominican prior of Sigtuna, 
Israel Erlandsson whom we have already said became 
Bishop of Westeraos in 1309. He wrote it, he tells us, at 
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the request of the canons of Upsala when the see was vacant; 
a statement that points to the year 1305 when Archbishop 
Nils Allesson died, because Israel began to write it as prior 
of Sigtuna, therefore before 1309. He evidently did not 
finish it until after he became bishop, for he mentions a 
miracle of the year 1411. Some of the miracles that Friar 
Israel relates were from his own personal experience. When 
he was a student at Lincoping he suffered a long time from 
a quartan ague—we call it malaria to-day—and he told 
his troubles to his uncle Fulk the archdeacon, and, later, 
Archbishop of Upsala from 1274 to 1277. His uncle ad- 
vised him to go to Saint Eric’s tomb and pray for a cure. 
He did so, and his prayer was answered. Another story 
of Saint Eric’s powerful intercession relates to a storm- 
bound party of Dominicans, with Peter the Prior-Provincial 
at their head, who were returning, in the autumn of 1303, 
to the convent of Skara from the convent of Skenning where 
they had been holding the annual Provincial Chapter. Their 
journey lay across Lake Wetter, but the storm prevented 
their setting sail, and they had to remain as guests of the 
Cistercians at Alvastrum(?), unwilling guests or unwelcome 
we cannot say; but it would seem that they fell into one of 
these two categories, for the writer tells us they prayed with 
such earnestness to Saint Eric that the tempest immediately 
abated, the waves smoothed themselves out and they were 
able to reach Scara without difficulty. 

A visit to the remains of the Dominican houses in the 
south of Sweden, Lund (A.D. 1222), Kalmar (1245), Halm- 
stad (1264), Skenninge (1237), and others less known, 
would require another journey than the one we are tracing, 
but mention must be made of the ancient convent at Wisby 
in the large island of Gothland, where much of the church 
is still preserved, because of its association with the English 
Dominicans who first made the settlement here. Tradition 
has it that the first friars came here from Oxford, having 
been sent by Gilbert de Fresney, founder of the English 
Province, first Prior of Oxford and first Provincial. The 
house dates from the year 1227. Some of the houses in 
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southern Sweden owe their origin to Saint Hyacinth, apostle 
of Poland, Russia, Prussia, Livonia and eastern Scandin- 
avia. It is a great pity that this saint, one of the chief 
glories of the Dominican Order, should be so little known 
in England. 

At Stockholm we have an opportunity of seeing the ruins 
of the Dominican priory founded here in 1336, the last 
house to be erected in Sweden. It is very near to the royal 
palace and the church of Saint Nicholas, in front of which 
stands the statue of the apostle of Swedish Protestantism, 
Olaf Peterson. The indescribable look of pride on his face 
has to be seen to be believed; the marvel is that the stone 
of which the statue is made has not disintegrated from 
swollen conceit. But the Dominican interest in Stockholm is 
happily no longer confined to the past, for in 1931 the 
French Dominicans, who had already opened a house in 
Oslo ten years earlier, made a new settlement in 
Stockholm in a house next to the convent of the Dominican 
Sisters of the Third Order, who have been here for a number 
of years. The present community consists of three Fathers 
and one lay-brother, and they administer a parish extending 
for many miles; but the Catholics in the whole of Sweden 
do not exceed four thousand and consequently the Stock- 
holm Dominicans have numerically a very small congrega- 
tion to serve. There is however abundant hope for the 
future although the Catholic Church is not so free as in 
Norway, where in Oslo, the Fathers, four in number, have 
built a beautiful and spacious church on the front of one of 
the main streets, Neuberggaten, an action not yet contem- 
plated in Stockholm where the churches are down entries or 
courts as in England a hundred years ago. Not a quarter 
of a mile distant is a convent of Dominican Sisters who 
greatly assist the Fathers in their apostolic work. Near the 
centre of the city can be seen the ruins of the old Dominican 
priory and church, but only a few inches of wall appear 
above the ground. The city corporation have, however, 
ably cleared the site so that the ground-plan of the whole 
convent and of the two churches, one parochial, the other 
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conventual, can easily be traced. The friars came here 
early in the thirteenth century and worked strenuously until 
the total destruction of Catholicism in the years between 
1523 and 1540. In 1352 a Dominican, Siffrid of Lincoping, 
Bishop of Stavanger, was translated to the see of Oslo, where 
he died in 1358. The reformation, as in Sweden, came to 
Norway long before it came to England, and there is no 
reason to doubt that Henry VIII was emboldened to break 
away from the union of Christendom by the example of the 
northern tyrants. Norway, despite herself, was separated 
from Rome because of her dependence on, or rather subjec- 
tion to, the Danish king, Christian II. This man introduced 
Protestantism almost as soon as the first heretical teachings 
had issued from Luther’s mouth, for like the Protestant 
princes of Germany he saw a golden opportunity of grasp- 
ing the goods of the Church. His crimes however brought 
about his deposition in 1523, but his successor Frederic I 
completed the destruction begun and by 1540 the wreck of 
religion in both Denmark and Norway was complete. The 
principal pre-reformation Norwegian priory was that of 
Trondhjem, the metropolitan city, and according to tradi- 
tion the settlement, like that of Wisby, was made by English 
Dominicans. Here the great German Dominican theolo- 
gian, Henry Kalteisen, was archbishop from 1452 to 1459. 
Trondhjem’s great cathedral is too well known to be des- 
cribed here. Hamar, an ancient cathedral city, about 60 
miles north of Oslo, also had a Dominican priory, dedicated 
to Saint Olaf, but its ruins now lie under the encroaching 
waters of the enormous Lake Mjéssen. Much of the cathe- 
dral still remains, open to the skies, but with the walls of 
the nave and their bold arches still standing, looming over 
the shores of the vast lake. In 1253 a Dominican named 
Peter held the see of Hamar, and another Friar Preacher, 
Martin Slangesthorp ruled it from 1364 until his death in 
1380. The Dominicans returned to Hamar a few years ago 
and the town is the residence of the Vicar-Provincial of the 
French Dominicans, whose mission in Scandinavia now 
represents the ancient Province of Dacia. 
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The fourth Dominican house in Norway was in the great 
Hanseatic town of Bergen, which formerly could only be 
reached from Oslo by sea, but now the traveller can do the 
journey by one of the most wonderful railroads in the world. 
He can leave Oslo in summer heat—it can be very hot in 
Oslo during July and August—and in five hours’ time be 
in the depths of winter, passing through great snow drifts, 
and by frozen lakes, at an altitude of nearly five thousand 
feet. Bergen provided a home for the Dominicans about 
the year 1230, but the house was destroyed early in the 
sixteenth century. Three friars governed the diocese of 
which Bergen was the cathedral city, Narfus from 1278 to 
1304, Benedict Ringstad from 1370 to 1372, and Jacob 
Jonsson, who succeeded Benedict, ruled until 1401. Here in 
1339 was buried John Haldorsson, O.P., ‘‘the most learned 
clerk that ever came out of Norway,’’ He had been a pro- 
fessor in the universities of Paris and Bologna and seems to 
have been teaching theology in the priory of Trondhjem 
when in 1322 he was appointed by Rome to the see of 
Skalholt in south Iceland. Religion before the reformation 
was very flourishing in this northern land and the island 
was divided into two bishoprics, the northern one being at 
Holar. Skalholt was an important diocese with about five 
hundred priests and many churches, probably all of wood 
including the cathedral, of which there is now no trace. We 
get a glimpse of the difficulties under which the Icelanders 
lived from a curious record that in 1326 under John’s epis- 
copate no ship came to the country with wine and conse- 
quently no Mass could be celebrated. The bishop died in 
1339, and, as we have said, was buried in the Dominican 
church at Bergen, there being no house of the Order in 
Iceland. 

The direct way back to England is by boat from Bergen 
to Newcastle, where the considerable remains of the ancient 
Dominican priory and the splendid new one with its great 
church dedicated to Saint Dominic remind us of the long 
friendship between the two ancient Provinces of Anglia and 
Dacia. WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 
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SACERDOTAL ASPECTS OF THE 
LAY APOSTOLATE! 


NOTWITHSTANDING that Catholic Action has been already 
so thoroughly investigated and discussed, it is possible that 
sufficient attention has not yet been paid to the important 
question of its sacramental basis and sacerdotal implications, 
It should hardly need to be said that Catholic Action, as a 
thing if not as a name, is not something new in the Church; 
it is, on the contrary, implied in the very notion of member- 
ship of the Mystical Body of Christ and is an integral part of 
Catholic truth. 


It is important to insist that the Church of God is a 
hierarchic society in which membership implies also status, 
a status which derives immediately from oneness with Christ 
and a sharing in His perfections and powers, and therefore 
in His sacerdotal character. The nature and the degree of 
this sharing in the Priesthood of Christ varies considerably 
in the different grades within the Church; but it is a reality 
even in the lowest grade and gives an almost unbelievable 
quality and value to even the most commonplace participa- 
tion in the liturgical life of the Church; and the source of 
this sacerdotal power throughout all the hierarchical grades 
is to be found in the Sacraments. Moreover, as far as 
Catholic Action in the modern sense is concerned, there is a 
particularly important source to be recognised in the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation. 


It is not necessary to examine this Sacrament very closely 
to discover indications that it was instituted by Our Lord 
for the specific purpose of making the laity an active and 
powerful agent in the apostolate. The express end of Con- 





1 Extract from a paper read to members of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. The particular thesis here set forth has been admirably 
& Ward) Confirmation in the Modern World by Mathias Laros (Sheed 

ard). 
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firmation is to give spiritual strength enabling the recipient 
to profess his faith fearlessly and, even more important, in 
some sense publicly. This latter embodies something proper 
to Confirmation. This is the meaning of the symbolism in 
the anointing of the forehead with chrism. The recipient, 
already a member of Christ by Baptism, is marked sym- 
bolically with an indelible sign in a place where it can be 
seen by all men, because he is to work no longer in private 
but publicly in union with the sacerdotal Christ. The use 
of chrism symbolises also a strengthening with the power of 
Christ the anointed one, for the furthering of His work in 
the world. The imposition of hands at Confirmation sym- 
bolises and in its symbolism actually reproduces the virtus 
Christi, the power of Christ, as it does in a more perfect 
manner in the ordination of a priest. In this way the 
Christian is conformed to Christ in a particular manner, not 
merely as any member of the Mystical Body must be but as 
one who has come of age in the Church and has the responsi- 
bilities of a fully competent and active member of that Body 
which is the instrument of Redemption for all men. 

The Sacrament of Confirmation, then, completes and ful- 
fils a man’s spiritual personality, and has indeed been called 
the Sacrament of Personality. | Whereas before he was 
merely a child in the Church now he is officially recognised 
as a completely socially-competent individual who has 
ceased to be hemmed in by the selfish boundaries and limited 
responsibilities of child-life. Here he begins to be concerned 
not only with the search for his own perfection, but is also 
concerned with the salvation of others. Moreover he does 
this officially, precisely in virtue of his character and social 
status as a confirmed Christian: in the words of St. Thomas, 
he acts ‘‘quasi ex officio.’” The character imprinted on the 
soul at Confirmation is the official spiritual sign of the 
Christian’s new status and shows a striking parallel to the 
sacerdotal character conferred by the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders. In the former sacrament, as in the latter, the Holy 
Ghost is given to man ‘‘ad robur,’’ for strength, and this 
more particularly in the matter of publicly professing the 
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faith. To realise the power of meaning behind this we need 
only hear Our Lord’s words to His apostles: ‘‘You shall 
receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you, and 
you shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea and Samaria, and even unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth.’”’ (Acts i, 7-8.) This is a clear indication of the 
purpose and effect in the apostles of the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation and the fulfilment of this promise is manifest in 
the stupendous effect of the first reception of that sacrament 
at Pentecost. 

The faithful are to be, in the words of St. Peter, ‘‘living 
stones built up’’ in the fabric of the Church and not mere 
dead bricks; they participate in the Body of the Mystical 
Christ, Who is both Priest and Victim. We have evidence 
that this was always the express teaching of the Church in 
the words of St. Leo the Great who insists that the priest- 
hood of the laity is divinely and even sacramentally 
appointed. In his sermon on the third anniversary of his 
accession to the Holy See we find these words: ‘‘ . . . the 
anointing by the Holy Spirit consecrates men as priests, so 
that all Christians in spirit and in truth know themselves to 
be of a kingly race and priestly degree, with duties quite 
distinct from those of our special corporation of ordained 
priests.’’ Nor does this in any sense lend colour to the denial 
of any distinction between the priesthood and the laity. In 
point of fact it makes the distinction all the more clear since 
it insists on a different sacramental basis for each character 
—that of Orders in the one case and that of Con- 
firmation in the other. Yet, though the power conferred at 
Confirmation is distinct from and immeasurably less than 
that of Holy Orders, it is none the less truly priestly since 
it implies a real and special participation in the priesthood 
of Christ. 

The idea underlying the notion of priesthood—sacer- 
dotium—is that of public ministry—sacra dans—giving or 
administering sacred things to the people. A priest there- 
fore is one who is a mediator between God and man, one 
whose specific duty it is to minister to other men the things 
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of God. In this sense Jesus Christ was the perfect priest, 
for He gave to men the most essential of all the things of 
God, divine grace whereby alone man could be saved; and 
all other priests are ordained specifically to offer the sacrifice 
of the Mass and to administer the sacraments, thus giving 
to men the things of God. Ina similar manner, though in a 
different sphere, the lay apostle shares the priesthood of 
Christ. By the sacramental character of Confirmation he 
receives the power to work “‘quasi ex officio’’ (as St. Thomas 
has it) for the spiritual well-being of his fellow Christians. 
St. Thomas gives point to this by distinguishing the 
participation in the priesthood of Christ which is given in 
Baptism, in Confirmation and in Holy Orders. By Baptism 
the Christian is given a passive power to receive the effects 
of Christ’s Priesthood; by Holy Orders an active power to 
administer the fruits of this Priesthood, regardless of his 
own personal sanctity; Confirmation however gives the 
recipient power to act as a fully responsible member of the 
Mystical Body for his own good and for that of society. This 
action is officially sanctioned by the Church, and every 
confirmed Christian possesses the power to perform each 
action as a consequence of his official status in the Church. 
It is clear then, that Confirmation is in a special manner 
the Sacrament of Catholic Action; and this is the name that 
has been given it by Pope Pius XI. Catholic Action, there- 
fore, cannot be looked upon as a mere addition to what we 
may call the regular life of the Church: far from being, as 
it perhaps apears to many, a work of supererogation, a 
spare time hobby, it undoubtedly pertains to the very fabric 
of the Church as an essential element and makes an urgent 
demand upon all Catholics, no matter what their positions 
or capabilities. By the very fact of his Confirmation, the 
lay Catholic has been endowed with a power, a real priestly 
power, which it is his right and duty to use, and this 
in a quasi-official capacity. His status or rank in the 
Church is changed and he is bound to live according to that 
status, just as the priest, in a more perfect degree, is also 
bound to live according to his rank, i.e. as a priest and not 
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a layman. Therefore Catholic Action cannot be regarded 
as a kind of Voluntary Aid Detachment in the Church. It is 
anything but ‘‘voluntary’’ in that sense. It is, as we have 
said before, integral and necessary to the very constitution 
of the Church of God. 

We shall, in truth, find the essential meaning of Catholic 
Action in the character of Confirmation. St. Thomas des- 
cribes Confirmation as standing, so to say, half way between 
Baptism and Holy Orders, and combining some of the char- 
acteristics of both. It gives a twofold power, to act at one 
and the same time both for one’s own personal spiritual good 
and that of the Church at large. In this way a single human 
act is rendered capable of bearing twofold fruit, being for the 
benefit both of the individual and of society. Moreover his 
social activities in the Church are not only incidentally 
beneficial to the individual; they are so of their very nature. 
For social activity if undertaken from the current motives is 
the use of a talent given us by God, and this use of it is, from 
a private point of view, a fulfilling of our duty, an act of 
obedience to the will of God, and therefore merits grace. But 
if it is further undertaken in view of the rights and duties 
conferred by Confirmation, not only does the individual 
merit grace for himself; he earns it for society at large, and 
with a certain sacramental assurance of effectiveness. Yet 
this is not to say that the layman must rush blindly at what 
he imagines to be Catholic Action; becoming absorbed in 
external activities and completely forgetful of his own 
sanctification. It is of essential importance to recognise that 
Catholic Action is of its nature spiritual and supernatural, 
having a sacramental foundation and source. The main- 
spring of energy and efficaciousness is not the man himself, 
except secondarily, but supernatural grace. Catholic Action 
is necessarily on a supernatural level, even though it is 
expressed in the most natural way and uses many natural 
helps and instruments. Thus the promoters of any form of 
Catholic Social activity must bear this in mind and especially 
so where any complicated or intricate natural means or 
organisation has to be employed. No one will deny the great 
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yalue, and still less the absolute necessity, of organisation 
if social work is to meet with any measure of success. But 
it is possible for Catholic Action and the participants therein 
to become so engrossed in material organisation as to lose 
sight of the supernatural character of the work and so to get 
the whole thing out of focus. 

If, however, the supernatural foundation of the work is 
preserved it is easily seen how it maintains a true character 
of Catholic Action. Material elements assume an auxiliary 
réle; they are there only in so far as they can be sanctified 
and incidentally become of use for the sanctification of the 
Church in her members. In reality all merely human and 
material forces are transcended by Christian Social Action. 
It is something far above all questions of political parties; 
it may seek to apply Christian principles, principles of Faith 
and Morals to politics, but never in such a way as to ally, 
and still less to identify, the Church with any particular 
political party. The present Pope himself has proclaimed 
most deliberately that Catholic Action is not political action. 
The most material things of this world, like politics, war, 
industry, are allied to Catholic Action only to the extent that 
they can be sanctified and brought into relation with man’s 
ultimate end. Likewise the least significant social act, when 
raised to this level, earns its place of note in the human and 
divine world of Christianity; then the smallest act of charity 
done by a brother of S.V.P. is no longer some private act of 
charity which has no significance for any others except those 
immediately concerned, but becomes an act of the Incarnate 
Christ working through His confirmed minister, an act which 
is by active participation a phase of the supreme act of 
God’s divine love which was consummated on Calvary and 
like Calvary has repercussions throughout the whole of 
Christendom. 

The appreciation of this truth is the aim of all apostles of 
Catholic Action. Much that has been said about the Mystical 
Body and participation by the laity in the Priesthood of 
Christ fails to make any contact with real life. But it may 
be of practical service to underline the truth that this doc- 
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trine is embodied in Confirmation and finds its expression 
in a sacrament which confers a kind of layman’s Holy 
Orders upon its recipients. It should be a spur to action to 
realize that he is really possessed of a sacerdotal character, 
and participates in the Priesthood of Christ by the very law 
and ordination of Jesus Christ Himself. This surely implies 
something vital and does impinge effectually on human life; 
it must affect in a very real way the layman’s outlook on the 
work which is entailed in Catholic Action, on those who are 
to share his work as well as on those for whom he is to work. 
The knowledge that all those who share in the apostolate 
are animated by the same spirit and power of the Priesthood 
of Christ will be an incentive to transcend all petty differ- 
ences and all distrustfulness and to see the whole Christian 
organism united for one purpose and prepared to give 
mutual aid towards attaining this end. There will be no 
thought of one type of Catholic Action trespassing on the 
preserves of another; there will be no question of the newer 
ousting the older. With a truly priestly mission to fulfil, the 
layman will aim to develop a priestly outlook on the objects 
of his missionary activity. If his work is charitable, in the 
accepted sense of that word, this will be specially important, 
if it is not to degenerate into mere philanthropy. Even the 
mere philanthropist will suffer a little for the benefit of his 
fellows because they are his fellows, human beings like 
himself. But the Christian lay apostle will suffer for them 
for a different reason, namely because they are one with 
him in the Mystical Christ, and because he sees them as in 
some sort images and reflections of Christ Himself; he is 
a priest in Christ, in his fashion a co-victim and co-offerer 
with Him. That was the power given him at Confirmation, 
a direct effect of that Sacrament which focusses his whole 
outlook. He understands that he has received a sacerdotal 
quality in the sacramental character given with Confirma- 
tion. His mission is to see men as redeemed by the sacrifice 
of the High Priest and to help to apply the fruits of that 
sacrifice to those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death. His work does not consist primarily in making men 
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more comfortable in their worldly situations or merely 
lessening the misery of the poor. These things have their 
place, but a secondary one. His real concern will be to 
make the world conform to what God desired it should be 
when He sent His Incarnate Son, tohelp make the world more 
Godlike by helping to make men more Christlike. This is 
the commission he holds of duty and of right by the sacra- 
mental character of Confirmation; it remains but to be 
faithful. GERARD MEatH, O.P. 


The following appeal has come into our hands and we think 
it well worth while to pass it on to our readers: 


CATHOLIC WORKER 


We fully recognise that a great many of you work hard 
all summer. But we do know, too, that you get some 
measure of relaxation. But meditate for a few moments on 
the lot of the fellow on the Bowery. There is no season for 
him. He still wakes at four or five in the morning, tired, 
hungry, without hope of any kind. The morning breadline 
is his first thought. After this miserable fare, he must turn 
his thoughts to food for the rest of the day. He might pan- 
handle. Perhaps he’s lucky and a dishwashing job comes 
his way. Or he trudges the streets hoping against hope that 
he will come across the job that will get him out of the 
morass. Then he will retire to his flop-house or hallway 
just as tired, more despairing, not the slightest bit better 
off. Just the last month three men, emaciated and 
trembling, collapsed on the line and we had to call an 
ambulance for them. No, no vacation for him. Coffee and 
bread in the morning seems little to us, but it does mean 
much to him. 

‘‘The least of these’’ stretches forth his hand in silent 
supplication. He needs bread and the little hope that comes 
with a person’s willingness to give it. We know you won’t 
refuse, that you can’t refuse. We are omitting our August 
issue. We feel it is more important to feed our brothers in 
Christ in this crisis. Sincerely yours in Christ, 

THE EpITors. 
115 Mott Street, New York City. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY AT OXFORD 


IT was the privilege of the present writer to have been able 
to assist at the roth International Congress for Psycho- 
therapy which met for the first time in England at Oxford 
from July 29th to August 2nd, under the presidency of the 
well-known Swiss psychologist, Professor C. G. Jung. The 
gathering included many distinguished psychotherapists 
from England and the Continent, and the United States of 
America. 

As the title of the Congress indicates, the contribution of 
papers, discussions and exhibitions all had a bearing on the 
various problems connected with the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of those border line cases of mental disorder which may 
aptly be described as disturbances of the normal functioning 
of the personality during the childhood, adolescent and adult 
stages of life. The frequency of such disturbances and the 
obscurity in which their origin and characteristics were for so 
long—and still largely are—shrouded, have given rise to 
intensive studies on the part of those whose interests are 
focussed on the special problems of childhood. The general 
public, too, is becoming increasingly aware that there are 
problems of behaviour which call for expert treatment, but 
as is so often the case it is apt to become bewildered by the 
diversity of theories and opinions put forward from time to 
time. As Professor Jung observed in his opening address, 
various schools of thought and practice are in existence side 
by side, the authors of which do not see eye to eye with one 
another and tend to remain aloof from like theories and 
practice of others. Nevertheless there are certain funda- 
mental points to which we shall presently refer more fully on 
which it has been possible to obtain a general measure of 
agreement. 

Psychotherapy is frequently identified with psycho- 
analysis, but whilst the latter is, it is true, a form and 
method of psychotherapy yet there are many psychothera- 
pists who do not subscribe im toto to the doctrine and practice 
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of the founder of psycho-analysis, Professor Sigmund Freud. 
The fact, therefore, that the Congress had Professor Jung 
for its President was an indication that it represented mainly 
that group of psychotherapists who are not strictly speaking 
psycho-analysts. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the psycho- 
logical investigation and treatment of the problems of per- 
sonality, with which medical psychology is to-day con- 
fronted, are under a great obligation to the profound insight 
of Professor Freud and his many years of patient, unswer- 
ving efforts. Recognition of this was embodied in a telegram 
sent by the Congress to the aged Professor who has recently 
taken up his abode in London. 

It cannot be gainsaid that, in spite of considerable oppo- 
sition, much of Freud’s teaching has obtained general 
recognition and cannot be completely passed over without 
impairing the prospects of a sound psychotherapy. Professor 
Jung, himself an early pupil and associate of Freud in 
psycho-analysis, later developed a point of view of his own 
to which the general descriptive title of ‘‘Analytical 
Psychology’’ is given. This may appear at first sight to be a 
question of words, but the differences between Jung’s 
psychology and that of Freud are great in many important 
aspects, though they undoubtedly have a certain measure 
of agreement. 

As we have already noticed an attempt was made to bring 
about the acceptance of certain fundamental points on the 
part of the various non-psycho-analytical schools of 
psychotherapy. We can only relate here some of the more 
essential points which were set forth in the President’s 
Address. 

The first object in psychotherapy is diagnosis based on 
the patient’s recollection (anamnesia) of his difficulties and 
symptoms. This has shown that there are forms of illness 
which have nothing to do with bodily disturbances, but are 
only intelligible in terms of the psyche or mind. It takes 
into consideration all the possible ways in which a person 
may express himself; his premeditated speech, his free 
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associations, his fantasies, his dreams, his symptoms, and 
symptomatic actions and his demeanour. This investigation 
reveals an etiology reaching down to the depths of the per- 
sonality and thereby transcending the limits of the conscious 
mind. Psychotherapy calls the dark portion of the psyche 
“‘the unconscious.’’ The investigation leads first to the dis- 
covery of unconscious fixations on crucial situations and 
persons significant in the patient’s childhood. These fixa- 
tions have both a causal and a purposive aspect and set 
tasks for future fulfilment. Its method is the analysis and 
interpretation of all forms of expression. Another important 
point is that of ‘‘transference’’ which is the projection of 
unconscious contents on to the analyst and appears as a 
transference neurosis. The reduction of the transference 
neurosis shows it to have been laid down in the unconscious 
fixations of childhood. To these ‘‘personal’’ unconscious 
elements in the neurosis must be added elements derived 
from the ‘‘collective unconscious.’’ The latter concept is 
that of Professor Jung. 

In its recognition of unconscious factors in the develop- 
ment of neuroses, as well as in other points, one can indeed 
trace the inspiration of Freud, so that between psycho- 
therapy and psycho-analysis there are again certain funda- 
mental points of contact. The main difference between the 
Schools lies in the theoretical interpretation of the uncon- 
scious processes. 

We must pass over many of the papers read at the 
Congress, since their contents were for the most part of too 
technical a character to be adequately commented on here. 
An interesting paper, of the less technical kind, however, 
was read by Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld on ‘‘The Theory and 
Use of Play in the Psychotherapy of Childhood.’’ It has 
come to be recognized that the drawings and play of children 
have an inner meaning and purpose which is not at first sight 
evident to the adult observer. According to Dr. Lowenfeld 
the child uses the material of the experiences he has already, 
to make himself pictures of new experiences which he does 
in bodily terms, not as yet having a command of language 
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in which to express himself. The childhood experience 
is made up of sensation, affect, concept, memory and feeling, 
which coalesce into an indivisible whole. In order to express 
this whole externally there is needed a suitable medium 
which may be provided by play. Much of this ‘‘play’’ is 
brought out through drawings or the use of plastic materials, 
clay or sand, and various objects such as modelled animals 
and human beings, toys of various kinds, motor-cars, aero- 
planes and other things in great variety to which the child 
may have access as it wishes. A child brought to the Clinic 
for examination and treatment may be allowed to express 
itself through drawings or the composition of scenes and 
situations in which the action and behaviour of persons in 
his environment and his own inner unconscious reactions are 
exteriorized in quite a remarkable way. It is difficult to 
illustrate this; the productions have to be seen to be under- 
stood and seen moreover in their relations to the inner con- 
flict of the child which has brought him to the Clinic. The 
essential features in these productions lies in the fact that 
they express in a disguised way the conflict underlying the 
child’s behaviour problems. As the course of treatment by 
such play therapy goes on, it is often found that the produc- 
tions change in character becoming less fantastic and better 
adapted to real situations. This is usually paralleled by 
an improvement in the child and finally by a clearing up of 
the problem. 

Some very striking illustrations of their procedure were 
shown by Dr. Charles Burns, of the Birmingham Child 
Guidance Clinic, and also by Dr. Kathleen Todd, from the 
Child Guidance Department of the West End Hospital for 
Nervous Disorder. (We may remark en passant that both 
of these are Catholics.) Miss Gwen Chesters of Hill End 
Hospital and Clinic also brought some illustrative cases of 
therapy through drawing. In addition to these a large dis- 
play on similar lines was shown by Dr. Lowenfeld of the 
Institute of Child Psychology, London. It is only in special 
cases that recourse is had to treatment of this kind, which 
is a form of psycho-analysis, since it reveals the unconscious 
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motives in which the overt disturbances are rooted. Not 
every child who is naughty or misbehaves, is a pathological 
case requiring such special treatment. Much may be done 
by simpler methods and on common-sense lines in which 
the investigation of the total situation of child, parents and 
environment have to be considered in their interrelation. 

It is usually the practice of Child Guidance Clinics to deal 
with the child individually and privately, as also the parents 
or others concerned; hence the paper read by Dr. Ira S. Wile 
on ‘‘Open Clinic Treatment for Problems of Juveniles” 
aroused considerable interest and comment. The open clinic 
makes provision for the psychological treatment of children 
and parents in the presence of other parents and individuals. 
Here free discussion is possible and destroys the false 
emphasis on secrecy, heightens morale and places responsi- 
bility upon parents as well as children. Moreover, as Dr. 
Wile states, ‘‘It promises the transference of the interests of 
parents and children to society as a constructive force rather 
than as one promotive of personal disintegration. It releases 
much compelled guilt, shame, fear and humiliation, and 
permits the evaluation of the meaning of defeat, frustration 
and inferiority.’’ ‘‘The therapeutic potentials are practised 
as they facilitate the care of larger groups of children, secure 
greater responsiveness of children and parents, obviate 
problems arising from personal transference as the parents 
are equally involved in the situation.’’ Dr. Wile with great 
humour gave examples of the way cases are dealt with in 
this type of clinic. 

On the whole the section devoted to Child Guidance was 
extremely interesting and practical, showing how much 
effective therapeutic work can be done for the great variety 
of functional disorders which call for treatment on psycho- 
logical lines. The treatment is limited to children from two 
to sixteen years of age. The general approach is eclectic 
and utilizes a variety of therapeutic procedures derived from 
different sources. Certain phases of psycho-analyticapproach 
are impossible, it was stated, especially those of Freud, 
although certain elements of the Jungian methodology and 
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particularly those of Adler are employable. Dr. Wile con- 
cluded by saying that the open Clinic provides a practical 
method of fostering wholesome personality reactions with 
greater adaptability in facing the realities of life. 

Dealing with ‘‘Psychological Problems of the Mature 
Personality,’’ Dr. William Brown read a paper in the course 
of which he laid stress on the necessity for a more spiritual 
outlook in psychotherapy. ‘‘A sound philosophy of life,’’ 
he stated, ‘‘practical as well as theoretical, harmonising 
biological with psychological needs and leading uptoasupra- 
temporal and duly co-ordinated system of values and a 
serene and courageous spiritual outlook, gives the highest 
degree of unity, vigour and permanence of the personality, 
and leads to true happiness.’’ 

Reviewing the meeting as a whole one’s impression was 
that it was both happy and successful. The various speakers 
had an opportunity of bringing their personal contributions 
to psychotherapy before a wider public, and the Congress 
facilitated contacts with psychotherapists of various shades 
of opinion. Psycho-analytic theories were on the whole at 
a discount, the major emphasis being rather in the direction 
of Jungian psychology. 

AIDAN ELRINGTON, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


MODERN EDUCATION. A prevailing tendency to overload the 
School Curriculum receives attention in the August IRISH 
ROSARY. In these days an extensive knowledge of as many 
subjects as possible seems to be preferred to an intensive 
knowledge of a few; a smattering is considered more impor- 
tant than a grip; it is too often forgotten that education is 
not so much ‘“‘putting knowledge in’’ as ‘‘drawing faculties 
out.’’ Thus the Editor: 


We have found considerable interest in a statement on educa- 
tion that “‘teachers are to furnish children with opportunities for 
self-activity and creative work.’’ For it seems to us that State 
education is too often a league against education—by choking 
opportunities for self-activity and creative work; and therefore 
choking self-development and mental development which are the 
primary requisites for the primary purpose of education— 
individual perfection. For in spite of all the talk about education 
“as not putting knowledge in but drawing faculties out,’’ State 
education seems to miss profoundly the meaning of that maxim. 
For, first, there is the tendency to imagine that the more subjects 
a child is taught, the better; and there is therefore the constant 
addition of new subjects as well as the amplification of old sub- 
jects. But the effect of this multiplication of subjects on children 
generally is disastrous. For it simply chokes his ‘‘opportunities 
for self-activity and creative work’’ by squeezing into him as 
much compressed knowledge as he can hold short of bursting— 
without the least reflection whether he can masticate or swallow or 
turn it into the nourishment of mind or body for ‘‘self-activity 
and creative work.’’ The result is calamitous. The clever boy 
suffers a surfeit and develops a chronic disgust of knowledge. He 
will lose all taste for study if he ever had it and face the world 
with a swelled head—which is far worse than an empty head, 
because being already full of frothy fatuity there is no room for 
mental fecundity. No wonder schoolmasters are groaning under 
the bureaucratic pedantry and experimental faddism of State 
education: and longing wistfully for a return to the good old 
hedge-school days when there was no State education—as to-day 
—in Ireland and every schoolmaster did what seemed right in 
his own eyes. One can make one’s own Herbert Spencer’s state- 
ment that education ‘‘is a preparation for complete living.’’ But 
‘“‘complete living’ implies individual perfection with regard to 
body and soul, the self-development of one’s physical, mental 
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and moral nature. And the interdependence of mind, soul and 
body gives the development of one’s physical nature an impor- 
tance beyond what it seems at first sight to deserve. 


There can be little doubt, however, that this failure of 
method in modern State education has still deeper roots. It 
is largely a result of that ‘‘pedagogic naturalism’’ which the 
Holy Father vigorously condemned in his Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth. In another Dominican publication, THE 
HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW for August, there appears 
an important article on this topic calling attention to a valu- 
able essay by Geoffrey O’Connell, Ph.D., recently published 
in book form under the title Naturalism in American 
Education. It is Dr. O’Connell’s thesis that ‘‘naturalistic 
education has failed. Christian education continues to 
improve. The former was based on a false philosophy of 
life. The latter has the only sound viewpoint concerning 
man and life.’’ The writer of the aforementioned article in 
our esteemed contemporary maintains that 

Dr. O’Connell is not alone in this verdict. Certain leaders in 
education admit fundamental failure in regard to the achieve- 
ment in education during the last twenty years. This has been 
a common indictment for some time. Bode, writing of the field 
of education, tells us that ‘‘there appears to be a growing sense 
that something is lacking. The average man is more sensitive than 
before to the need of some kind of chart or compass by which 
to shape his course.’’ The Christian critic will find the root- 
cause of the failure in the false, anti-Christian philosophy back 
of educational theory. We must develop a correct philosophy 
of education; without that, education will continue to lead to con- 
fusion and worse... . 

The apostles of naturalism seems to be oblivious of the chaos. 
In their philosophy there is no tragedy in the fact that our 
generation is fast losing religion and God. They boast that ‘‘the 
days of Christian cultural solidarity in America are over.’’ They 
hold out to the youth of America and the youth of the world the 
futile promise of a new social order which they themselves may 
build in the here and now. ‘‘This,’’ writes Dr. O’Connell, ‘‘is 
the way out of the world crisis proposed by the philosophy of 
scientific naturalism which American youth are being taught by 
many American educators. This solution is an agreement, so far 
as its anti-Christian character is concerned, with the other theories 
which naturalism has originated these many years in the world 
atlavg@e”” . .. 

Christianity has a solution, the only real solution of the present 
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crisis. It lies in the acceptance of the Christian philosophy of 
life and education. That conception is based upon an organic 
conception of God, man, and life. Nowhere are the principles 
of that philosophy more clearly and succinctly stated than in the 
Pastoral Letter of the American Hierarchy of 1919. A knowledge 
of these simple principles enables a Christian educator to evaluate 
the attitudes, the theories, the tendencies of naturalistic educa- 
tion. We take the liberty of presenting the five principles of 
Catholic Education in a much abbreviated form. 

(1) The right of the child to receive education and the corre- 
lative duty of providing it are established on the fact that man 
has a soul created by God and endowed with capacities which 
need to be developed for the good of the individual and the good 
of society. In its highest meaning, therefore, education is a 
co-operation by human agencies with the Creator for the attain- 
ment of His purpose in regard to the individual who is to be 
educated and in regard to the social order of which he is a 
member. 

(2) Since the child is endowed with physical, intellectual and 
moral capacities, all these must be developed harmoniously. 
The exclusion of moral training from the educative process is 
more dangerous in proportion to the thoroughness with which the 
intellectual powers are developed, because it gives the impression 
that morality is of little importance, and thus sends the pupil 
into life with a false idea which is not easily corrected. 

(3) Since the duties we owe our Creator take precedence of all 
other duties, moral training must accord the first place to religion, 
that is, to the knowledge of God and His law, and must cultivate 
a spirit of obedience to His commands. The performance, sincere 
and complete, of religious duties, ensures the fulfilment of other 
obligations. 

(4) Moral and religious training is most efficacious when it is 
joined with instruction in other kinds of knowledge. It should so 
permeate these that its influence will be felt in every circumstance 
of life, and be strengthened as the mind advances to a fuller 
acquaintance with nature and a riper experience with the realities 
of human existence. 

(5) An education that unites intellectual, moral and religious 
elements is the best training for citizenship. It inculcates the 
necessary foundations of civic virtue—more necessary where, as 
in a democracy, the citizen, enjoying a larger freedom, has a 
greater obligation to govern himself. We are convinced that, as 
religion and morality are essential to right living and to the public 
welfare, both should be included in the work of education. 

Our own acquaintance with Catholic schools does not 
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convince us that these principles are entirely accepted in 
practice; but in most cases where this is the case the real 
obstruction comes from parents who insist upon public 
examinations for their children and thus foster that largely 
false and ‘‘naturalistic pedagogy’’ against which the Holy 
Father uttered his solemn warning. 

But there is perhaps a final word to be said, and it has 
been said in an excellent article by Father B. Perquin, O.P., 
printed in the July issue of THE CATHOLIC TIMES OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. The article in question is the third of a series on 
Catholic Action. We quote a passage which needs no further 
comment: 

It is clear that when we examine the relationship between 
Catholic Action and Catholic Education we are primarily con- 
cerned with the teachers. Teachers have a great influence on 
their pupils by reason of their close contact with them and also 
by the knowledge, religious or secular, which they impart to them 
in the course of their lectures. Besides, Catholic education is not 
a question of mere knowledge; it is the whole atmosphere of the 
school, the attitude of the teachers towards the Church, their 
outlook on life, the religious practices of the children, that are of 
more formative value than the actual knowledge given them by 
the teachers. 

Good teachers do not merely give information, or prepare for 
examinations; they form or reform characters, training them, 
fostering virtue and suppressing vice, and all this is done in 
accordance with the teaching and example of Christ. They have 
to remember that there can be no true education which is not 
wholly directed to man’s last end. . . 


MARY’S MEDIATION. ‘‘It is our misfortune in these days to 
have forgotten very much of the ancient devotion to our 
blessed Lady . . . the scriptural, rational and theological 
grounds on which it is based. Happily we are now recover- 
ing two doctrines of great importance, the Mystical Body of 
Christ and the Universal Mediation of Our Blessed Lady. 
Both these will loom large in the near future for they 
furnish, under God’s providence, just that weapon which is 
required to meet the anti-God campaign of our times.’’ So 
Dom Ambrose Agius opens, in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, a 
remarkable article entitled The Universal Mediation of Our 
Lady: A Return to Reality. These opening words, as well 
as the subtitle, are challenging; for many, even among 
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devout Catholics, regard the doctrine of Our Lady’s univer- 
sal mediation and co-redemption as an _ ultra-modern 
pietistic aberration. Perhaps this is due in some measure to 
the fact that the doctrine is commonly explained exclusively 
in terms of necessarily problematical—and sometimes 
question-begging—principles of merit, which may engender 
a not unhealthy—if misplaced—suspicion that the doctrine 
is somehow derogatory to the mediation and merits of 
Christ. Dom Agius’ 

point is that Mary’s universal mediation does not depend upon 
her ‘‘contributing to the price of Redemption,’’ with the emphasis 
on price. It has to be carried further back than that—just as 
Eve’s co-operation depended not on the amount of her own guilt 
but on the nature of her instigation and its consequences, so Our 
Lady’s co-operation depended not on her personal merit, but on 
the nature of her association with the Redeemer. 

The fundamentum of Mary’s universal mediation is the idea 
and design of Almighty God for our Redemption. So that to 
prove such mediation it is not necessary to prove that Mary 
merited it. That is a thing an opponent might deny. For 
example, however holy and meritorious we prove Mary to be, 
be = never prove that she was strictly worthy to be the Mother 
of God. 

But we can prove from the naked text of the New Testament 
what the Mystical Body of Christ means and our incorporation 
into Christ, and also on what terms the offer of maternity was 
made to Mary, discussed and accepted by her. 

Now this acceptance and its implement by Mary establishes 
the universality of her mediation, apart from the degree of her 
personal merit. 

Whatever, then, be the truth of Our Lady’s actual 
“‘handling’’ of graces, her distinctive mediation, Dom Agius 
argues, differs not only in degree but in kind from the 
mediation of the saints. It arises from the fact that the 
redeemed are incorporated into the ‘‘Mary-moulded’’ 
Christ. This teaching is shown to be far more in line with 
Scripture, Tradition and some recent Encyclicals than much 
of the more recent legalistic speculation.—An article which 
we warmly recommend not only to the many who are 
bewildered and shocked by less worthy presentations of the 
doctrine, but to all who do not fully appreciate the mother- 
hood in Mary, nor, consequently, the real basis of the 
Church’s filial and grateful devotion to her. 
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.S.S.R. The newer trials of the Church in Spain, Germany, 
Mexico, China, Italy—and ominous events still nearer home 
—may distract our thoughts and prayers from Soviet 
Russia and from the needs of the Russian Church both at 
‘“home’’ and in exile. But periodicals continue to publish 
interesting information. A particularly moving account of 
the religious renascence in Russia, and of the corresponding 
renewal of persecution that it has aroused, appeared from 
the pen of Héléne Iswolsky in the July ESPRIT: 

An outstanding feature of the renascent religious life in Russia 
is poverty. All the sumptuousness of the Orthodox rite has dis- 
appeared in the agony. It has given way to surroundings which 
recall those of the primitive Christian communities. The Liturgy 
has retained only the barest essentials: the chalices are of pewter 
or wood, the chasubles of crudely coloured cloth; the priest lives 
on alms and dwells in a tumbled-down ruin or hides in the woods. 
Perhaps he is a young man who has been secretly ordained, or an 
old monk rendered homeless by the persecution. In any case, 
very different from the big-bellied pope which the anti-religious 
propaganda represents with guns and bags of gold holding out 
his hand to the capitalist. 

The social influence of the priest has thus grown considerably. 
Especially in the country districts, the clergy share more and 
more in the daily life and work of their parishioners. He joins in 
the activity of the Kolkhoze and even of the factory, and there 
he is often particularly useful in expounding the economic or 
social measures taken by the government, or for the part he plays 
in union activity, or in putting at the disposal of his faithful his 
culture and technical experience. 

A foreigner who returned from U.S.S.R. in 1937 confided to 
the Parisian Russian newspaper, Les Derniéres Nouvelles, his 
impressions of the new clergy of the Soviet: 

The priest is a typical representative of the sovietic intelli- 
gentsia . . . He has a passion for reading—books, reviews and 
newspapers. He is intensely interested in current events and in 
what is called sovietic social activity. He has submitted to the 
general trend of Russian life; having become more “‘realistic’’ he 
has by that fact become more Europeanised. He is more like a 
Catholic curé or a Protestant pastor than his predecessors. He 
is in turns a medical practitioner, and agriculturalist or a horti- 
culturalist. He seeks to penetrate everywhere, and he often 
succeeds: he works for the development of aviation, and takes 
active part in the various ‘‘days’’ of “‘Youth,’’ of ‘“Woman’’ of 
“Frontier Defence.’’ It often happens that the local Party head 
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and the priest, although officially hostile to one another, work 
hand in hand to inspire the seasonal agricultural activities or in 
the propaganda campaigns which have social aims. Whenever 
there is a call ‘‘to mobilise all the forces of the country,’’ the 
Soviet priest will be in the front line. 

But it is precisely this new type of priest, who differs so enor- 
mously from that ridiculed by the anti-religious propaganda, 
that causes anxiety to the soviet leaders. On the eve of the 
elections these realised that the warnings of Kroupskaya were 
only too well grounded, and that the clergy were a very impor- 
tant factor in the electoral campaign . . . Yaroslavsky (head of 
the ‘‘Godless’’) cited these figures: “‘If it is remembered that the 
number of believers constitutes 30% of the population of the 
towns, it will at once be seen that there are millions of soviet 
subjects who are faithful to religion. Among the rural popula- 
tion, two thirds are believers.’’ 

Yaroslavsky continued: ‘‘There are some people who take 
comfort from the thought that a great number of churches are 
closed, and think that that means the end of religion. That isa 
great mistake. The danger consists precisely in the fact that 
although the churches have been closed, our work has not been 
seriously effective among the masses. The popes are without 
their churches, but they are surrounded by their faithful. They 
have simply become ‘travelling gal The ‘travelling pope’ sets 
out with his paraphernalia, which can all be carried in a light 
suitcase: a censer, some bread and a flask of wine for Com- 
munion. He goes from village to village. If he has not visited 
a village for a year or so, he baptises all the children who have 
been born in the meanwhile, conducts marriages and funerals. 
Though the churches have been shut, the popes continue to be 
necessary in the eyes of the people... ” 

According to the official figures quoted by Yaroslavsky, there 
are at the present time 30,000 parishes in the U.S.S.R. legally 
recognised and registered. Each of these parishes counts some 
twenty-five religious enthusiasts forming a sort of confraternity 
to assist the priests. There are therefore about 750,000 militant 
Christians working legally among the masses and contributing 
largely to the upkeep and development of Christian life. : 

The article concludes with an interesting account of the 
part played by the clergy in the so-called election of 
December 2oth, and of the renewal of persecution which the 
religious renascence has prompted: 

In spite of the anti-religious offensive launched before Easter, 
the churches were packed. The soviet press continues to deplore 
the collective baptisms of the ‘‘travelling popes’’ and the immense 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


attraction which religion still exercises on the peasants and 
workers. Confronted with this invincible spiritual power, 
terrorism itself remains impotent. 

Father Evgrav Kovalevsky, a Russian Orthodox priest 
writing in COLOSSEUM, evidently does not like the ‘‘loss of 
all shade of anti-bolshevism’’ among his co-religionists in 
his fatherland (‘‘it is Judas that is to be feared and not Pilate 
who represents power, or the pharisees who represent the 
ungodly’’). But the concluding words of his significantly 
incoherent article point to us the moral of the foregoing: 

The principal feature of the members of the clergy and of the 
churchmen in Soviet Russia as noted by all who happened to 
meet with any of them, is the absence of febrility, of petty 
anxiety, of indignation, of fanaticism; the tranquillity, clear 
insight and real peace. This is so striking to everyone, so in 
contradiction to the psychological aspect of the outer setting, that 
it cannot fail to cause surprise. As a result, all those who until 
now have failed to understand the real meaning of the experience 
of the Russian Church will, sooner or later, be brought to revise 
their opinion of it, and to many it will be a cause for the counter- 
estimation of their outlook upon the fundamental problems of 
life. 

In this connexion it may be noted that the quarterly RUSSIE 
ET CHRETIENTE continues to provide magnificent documen- 
tation on all things Russian. The Dominican centre 
“Istina’’ from which it is published has now moved from 
Lille to 39 rue Frangois-Gérard, Paris, 16e. ‘‘Istina’’ now 
announces a new periodical in Russian called BESSEDY as a 
further indication of the enterprise of this institution and the 
fine work it is doing for Russian émigrés and Christian 
reunion under the guidance of Pére Dumont, O.P., who has 
recently been made an archimandrite of the Slavonic rite. 
WORSHIPFUL WORK. Russians are not the only persecuted 
Christians who can shame our rush, nervous pothers and 
petty anxieties. In spite of, or because of, its trials, German 
Catholicism has similar lessons for us. Romano Guardini’s 
SCHILDGENOSSEN deserves to be far better known among us, 
and its lessons to be taken to heart. The current number is 
again devoted to the praise of God through sacred—liturgical 
and other—art. Rudolf Schwarz writes on Worshipful 
Work, Robert Grosche on The Theology of Church- 
Building, Guardini on Human Creativeness, several leading 
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priests and architects on church-planning, accompanied by 
splendid photographs. And all this in the Third Reich! 
Escapism? On the contrary, the expression of a revived 
consciousness of the Christian community and of the praise 
of God through human endeavour, than which nothing could 
better meet the needs of the time.—Our own English art 
NOTES covers similar ground. The double summer number 
includes studies of the architecture of E. Bower Norris by 
Peter Anson, of Jacob Epstein and Religious Art by Amelia 
Defries, and on Art and Catholic Action by Joan Morris, 
S.P. This review, richly illustrated, is obtainable from 40 
Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 


DERNIER CRI. The current number of THE CRITERION is one 
that should appeal strongly to our own readers: the number 
of ‘‘Reverends’’ in the table of contents indicates the extent 
to which the divines are taking the helm of ‘‘the good ship 
Cri.’’ In Plato, Aristotle and the Christian Church, Philip 
S. Richards turns the tables on the perennial Christian- 
Platonist argument against the Christian-Aristotelian. That 
argument is, briefly, that Plato is religious, while Aristotle 
is uncompromisingly secular: so St. Bonaventure, for in- 
stance, thought Aristotle Antichrist because he ‘‘shut out the 
Word.”’ Mr. Richards shows that Platonism is dangerous 
to Christianity just because it is religious, and so tends to 
substitute a naturalistic ‘‘religious’’ philosophy for revela- 
tion and theology. It does not matter that the sharp Plato- 
Aristotle antithesis is probably unhistorical, or that historic 
Platonism has not been so disastrous to true religion as it 
might have been. Plato and Aristotle are, at very least, 
useful symbols for two incompatible world-views; and Mr. 
Richards sums up admirably and simply the religious- 
pragmatic case for St. Thomas’s ‘‘baptism of Aristotle.’’— 
Father Edward Quinn gives a useful elementary outline of 
Christian Politics, understanding thereby rather the Chris- 
tian Philosophy of Politics. A very helpful summary; but 
what is his reason or authority for the theory that ‘‘the 
common good and the community itself are universals’’?— 
Geoffrey Tandy’s Broadcasting Chronicle sternly chastises 
the B.B.C. for their Good Friday efforts, and Antonio 
Marichalar’s Spanish Chronicle is devoted to the Ideas and 
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Beliefs of José Ortega y Gasset.—There is a grim story of 
T. O. Beachcroft; W. Force Stead reveals sympathetically 
Christopher Smart’s Cat; and Ezra Pound shames our 
Kulchur: ‘‘I am convinced that the most fantastically 
foolish or at best crassly inadequate notions both of Kung- 
futsu and of Mang tsze are current not only among the weak- 
minded but among that class which, if it can’t quite be con- 
sidered an intelligentsia, has at least a greater domesticity 
with books than has the average reader.”’ 


HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY NEWS ‘‘which will appear periodi- 
cally is concerned with the ideals and work of the Wigan 
House of Hospitality and the other Houses of Hospitality 
that are beginning to grow up in England—St. Joseph’s 
House, recently opened in London, being the first of these. 
It is hoped that the ideals of these Houses will show many 
the way Christ taught us to love our neighbours.’’ It costs, 
absurdly, one penny, and though its concerns are all 
domestic it will be welcomed by many who miss the touch 
of the CATHOLIC WORKER before its recent change of editor- 
ship. More important, it will propagate the House of Hos- 
pitality idea and win the support it needs. Apply: The 
House of Hospitality, 61 Darlington Street, Wigan, Lancs. 


CONGRATULATIONS to our Dominican brethren of Les 
Editions du Cerf on their incorrigible enterprise. They have 
started two new brave ventures. LA CHRIETIENNE AVEC 
NOTRE DAME is a magnificently illustrated one-franc monthly 
review of spirituality, intended for the masses which LA VIE 
SPIRITUELLE leaves cold. @QU’EN PENSEZ VOUS? is a new 
series of fortnightly brochures listed at 3 fr.75: first titles 
are Hitler contre le Pape, Les Juifs (by Maritain) and Les 
Bombardements des Villes ouvertes. Meanwhile the same 
French Dominican publishing House is bringing up plenty 
of artillery, heavy and light, for a determined assault on the 
‘“Ecumenical’’ front: the Unam Sanctam on Protestantism 
progress. Inquiries to Les Editions du Cerf, 29 Boulevard 
de la Tour-Maubourg, Paris, 7e. 


CONTEMPORANEA and review of August periodicals are held 
over till the next number. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“CINEMA IN SOCIETY”’ 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 


Sir,—In the current issue of BLACKFRIARS, Martin Turnell 
writes (p. 582): 

‘“‘The Legion of Decency, as its curious name suggests, was 
concerned exclusively with the moral aspect of the cinema . 
Its aim was in no sense to promote the interest of Catholics in the 
cinema, but to eliminate by any means in its power the more 
flagrantly immoral elements of the commercial film.”’ 

And again on page 585: 

‘Catholic interest in the cinema has been for the most part 
negative and escapist too, with its unerring instinct for concen- 
trating on the unimportant points like the Legion of Decency 
which irresistibly suggests a legion of ostriches burying their heads 
in the sand.’’ 

Must not your readers conclude from the above passages that 
in the writer’s opinion the immoral elements of the commercial 
film are unimportant? 

Further, Mr. Turnell says at the conclusion of his article (p. 


“He (the critic) has to remind himself again and again that the 


only art that is immoral is bad art...’’ And in the body of the 
article (p. 596): 

“‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover seems to me to be a piece of litera- 
ture of permanent value and Extase a very minor performance.”’ 

The main reason given for the “‘very minor performance’’ of 
this film is that Machaty, the Director, is merely a competent 
experimenter in a very complicated medium, whereas Lawrence 
was a greater writer, working in a traditional art form’’ (p. 576). 

Mr. Turnell says nothing of the morality of the film Extase, 
which is a description and defence of adultery in a background of 
proletarian propaganda. Are not his readers still further justified 
in concluding that he considers the immoral elements of the 
cinema unimportant? 

One last point. If, as Mr. Turnell says, ‘‘the only art that is 
immoral is bad art’; and if in his opinion Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover is a ‘‘piece of literature of permanent value’’; will he tell 
us whether we may rightly draw the conclusion that, in his 
opinion, Lady Chatterley’s Lover is moral literature? 

I remain, dear Sir, 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Vom SINN UND ZWECK DER EHE von Dr. Herbert Doms (Ostdeut- 
sche Verlagsanstalt, Breslau; RM. 4.80.) 

Du SENS ET DE LA FIN DU Maria4GE, par Dr. Herbert Doms, 
traduit de l’allemand. (Desclée, de Brouwer; 21 frs.) 

Dr. Doms detects in Christian tradition the interplay of two 
distinct views of wedlock which might seem, at first sight, to be 
mutually exclusive and even contradictory. The one would seem 
so to stress the conviction that the primary purpose (Zweck) of 
marriage is the procreation and upbringing of offspring as to 
neglect its intrinsic meaning (Simm) even to the point of regarding 
the marriage state as nothing more than a utility for that 
purpose. To the other, the essential meaning and value of 
mattiage is represented as lying in the common life itself of man 
and wife—the ‘‘one flesh’ of the Scriptures; a view which unduly 
exaggerated would tend to regard offspring as a mere secondary 
excrescence—a luxury or a nuisance, according to taste. 

The author’s object has been to purge and synthesise these 
seemingly conflicting views. This he might have achieved by 
analysis of the generic concept of societas, resolving the problem 
briefly by showing the necessary interrelation of the intrinsic 
nature of amy community with its determining purpose, and 
applying these general concepts to the particular case of the 
nature and purpose of marriage. 

We may be thankful that he has neglected this facile a priori 
approach, and has preferred to consider directly the particulari- 
ties of the problem, beginning from an analysis of the distinctive 
biological, psychological and ‘‘metaphysical’’ characteristics of 
human sexuality, and concluding to a profound theological 
analysis of the data of Revelation regarding this ‘‘great mystery.’’ 
He disclaims having written an exhaustive treatise; but his work 
has been justly recognised on the Continent, even by those who 
have been unable to accept all his conclusions without quali- 
fication, as one of the most constructive, courageous and pene- 
trating treatments of a difficult and urgent problem. 

Only a fanatical and quite unthomistically-minded partisanship 
will object to the spirit of his criticisms of St. Thomas (we recall 
that so staunch a thomist as P. Webert, O.P., has been no less 
critical of the limitations of St. Thomas’s treatment of the same 
subject); but we cannot but feel that the author has attributed 
too much importance to the Supplementum of the Summa, which 
is, after all, but a compilation from the juvenile Commentary on 
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the Sentences, and at least as much a reflection of current assump- 
tions as of the saint’s own and original thought. 

This is a book which provides plenty of meat for the thought 
and discussions of theologians, and account must be taken of it 
by any who would henceforth write on the theory or morals of 
marriage and sex. It will no longer be possible to give to the 
augustinian-thomist finis primarius so naive an interpretation as 
has hitherto been common. 

But the chief value of the book will be for the thoughtful 
layman who is determined to take his vocation to marriage 
seriously and to plumb all its depths and meaning. He will in- 
deed find here no practical ‘‘marriage manual,’’ nor a code of 
moral laws governing marital relationships. Instead he will 
find that right thinking which must be presupposed to right 
living, and without which Christian moral teaching must remain 
largely unintelligible. He will be enabled to see in its true light 
much that seems to him obscure and unreasonable in that moral 
teaching, and learn to appreciate from the book’s sober reasoning 
far more of the loftiness and responsibilities of the vocation to 
marriage and the turpitude of sexual sin than from any amount of 
moral exhortation. Never, for instance, have we seen the truth 
of the doctrine of the intrinsic heinousness of an _ extra- 
marital sex-functioning (mortale ex toto genere) made so lumi- 
nously apparent. 

Those who have no German may welcome the literal—some- 
times painfully literal—French translation; but they may prefer 
to await an English version which is in active preparation. 

Victor Wuite, O.P. 


PRESENCE MARIALE. Francois Charmot, S.J. (Editions Spes; 12 
12 frs.) 

This book tackles an important question. In the new spirit of 
Catholic Action where is the place of the Mother of God? Already 
some are beginning to lose sight of an essential side of Catholic 
spirituality, Devotion to Mary, in a wealth of spiritual ideas and 
organisations and tactics: —‘‘Incorporation,’’ ‘‘The Mystical 
Body,’’ ‘‘Militancy,’’ ‘‘Action,’’ ‘‘Christianisation of the 
Milieu.’’ Where does the Mother of God come in? There are 
not lacking young Catholics who are, in their hurry, bored with 
the Rosary and solemn old-fashioned statues of Our Lady. And 
to place her again in their lives a mere appeal is not sufficient. 
It wants a real theological instruction to her position. But it 
wants theological instruction that is not abstract and dry but 
real as is their experience of the power of militant Christianity. 
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Fr. Charmot undertakes to provide such a work, in his own 
words ‘‘midway between theology and piety,’’ an “‘essay in reli- 
gious psychology.” And as such his book will not suffice. There 
are many statements in it hardly tolerable for their looseness in 
poetry, much less where theological exactitude is professed. For 
example : 

“Mary is the sole spouse (épouse unique) of God and the only 
elect (seule élue).’’ (p. 17.) 

“(Mary) contains in her perfection all the Church and all 
humanity (toute l’Eglise et toute l’humanité).’’ (p. 17.) 

‘““. . the Virgin was veritably creatrix (créatrice) with God of 
a new humanity.’’ (p. 34.) 

‘In Mary the Church bears the stigmata. (En Marie l’Eglise 
est une stigmatisée). (p. 68.) 

‘There are therefore in the Church two aspects: that of life and 
that of fecundity of life. The life is Christ. The fecundity of life 
is the Mother of Christ or Christ living in his Mother.’’ (p. 84.) 

‘“.. The Holy Spirit descended upon the Apostles as He 
descended the first time upon the humanity of Christ by the 
mediation (médiation) of Mary.’’ (p. 81.) 

These words as they occur in the book are partially explained 
by the context. But in general they are such as could only be 
explained by being explained away. As Theology they are 
seriously misleading. As Piety they would form an untrue piety. 
And they are such as would undoubtedly give that scandal to the 
non-Catholic which we should be so careful to avoid whenever 
possible. At least one of these charges could be upheld in the 
individual case of each quotation, and in some cases all of them. 

There is much good matter in the book, but because of these 
grave defects it is not one that could be recommended .. . 

Our Lady does not need more than her due praise. 


FinsaR Synnott, O.P. 


RELIGION AND LIFE. By Aloysius Roche. (Burns Oates; 3s. 6d.) 
TALKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By Aloysius Roche. (Sands; 3s. 6d.) 
Rues oF Lire. By Rev. Joseph Degen. (Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 
LeTTERS TO Bart. By T. J. Sheridan, S.J. (Sands; 3s. 6d.) 

All these four books are good. They approach life in a healthy 
traditionally Christian way. They do not deal with anything 
abstruse, and for the most part we agree with the way the authors 
have attempted to meet the exigencies of present-day Catholics 
in face of present-day work and play, temptations and difficulties. 
In other words they work out on certain points and to some 
extent the Catholic theory of life. 
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Father Roche has already in different ways shown his aptitude 
for helping people to meet as Catholics the moral rough and 
tumble of modern living. He has experience, sympathy, and a 
fair knowledge of the subjects most quarrelled over and con- 
sidered to-day. In Religion and Life he considers singlemindedly 
and briefly a number of well-worth subjects in a fresh way— 
lucidly indicates the same attitude toward them, so that we may 
know how to think and act in those almost daily moments of 
personal crisis. 

Talks for Young Women will interest more those whose busi- 
ness it be to counsel personally young women; and in fact the 
book has so much in it of sound advice applicable to all that 
young men and older persons may gain much from it. There are 
points in each book and generalisations on which we part from 
the author, but they are about matters concerning which he has 
a right to his opinion. We are grateful for both books. 


The fine work of Father Degen at Coalville with the young 
working people of the district is known. Rules of Life isa 
gathering together of those simple but excellent little leaflets 
which at the end of their Sunday evening dances he distributed 
to these young persons. Nothing hard, nothing sentimental, no 
watered down Catholic Spirituality here; it drew those simple 
souls and it will continue to draw through the ages souls, simple, 
and not so simple, who have a taste for what is great. 


In Father Sheridan’s Letters to Bart we have something 
different. What a very easy, almost racy, style the author has, 
and how cleverly steeped he is in the traditions—talk, work and 
thought—of the Daggett milieu! These letters are artificial but 
one would never have guessed it from reading them. They are a 
very admirable piece of literary artifice and though we have one 
piece of what appears valid adverse criticism the author has really 
achieved something, created almost at the same time an apolo- 
getic and a work of art. The chief fault seems to be this that 
Daggett senior (the neo-convert who writes to his son in Hong 
Kong on home and Church matters) idealises the Roman 
Fisheries Industry in a way that is not often true to life, and on 
that account precisely Fr. Sheridan may defeat his own purpose 
in these letters. For these letters are to show the prejudiced 
middle and upper classes, what the Church really is, what kind of 
men her priests really are, what is her true method of fishing for 
souls, especially those classes of souls, and the rest. Mr. Daggett, 
happy man, found only the most ideal type of priest in his 
searchings for true religion. However, a most enjoyable book. 


Peter Paut Feeny, O.P. 
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Tue STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN GERMANY. By the 
Dean of Chichester. (Victor Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) 


This book, describing in detail the conflict between Church and 
State in Germany, is timely. It is of the utmost importance that 
all of us should realise the desperate straits in which both the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches find themselves in consequence 
of the persecution they have been suffering since 1933. This 
struggle for freedom of conscience, and for Christianity itself, 
is one of the most momentous events of the present day. The 
story of heroic resistance in the face of determined and persistent 
attack is a truly inspiring one. 

The Dean traces the course of the conflict in both the Catholic 
and the Protestant Churches, devoting about half the book to 
each. In both every effort was made to avoid a clash, and to 
take the line of conciliation, rendering unto Cesar the things that 
are Czsar’s, but as time went on it became increasingly clear 
that the very nature of the totalitarian state made reconciliation 
impossible. The whole philosophy of the totalitarian state im- 
plies that every part of the citizen’s life lies within the control of 
the state, and the Church is but one of its functions. The state 
is supreme in religion as in all else. 


In the Party Programme drawn up by Hitler in 1920 Point 24 
declares that ‘‘we demand liberty for all religious denominations 
in the state, so far as they are not a danger to it, and do not 
militate against the morality and the moral sense of the German 
race.’’ But it has since been maintained repeatedly that the 
Church has been incorporated into the state. Events have shown 
that the present policy of the government is designed rather to 
uproot Christianity than to control it. 

In an address to the Cardinals the Pope emphasised the fact 
that there was ‘‘a grievous persecution in Germany—that there 
has rarely been a persecution so serious, so fearful, so painful, 
and so disastrous in its wide-spread effects. This is a persecution 
in which neither the exercise of force, nor the pressure of threats, 
nor the subterfuges of cunning and artifice have been spared.’’ 
Again in the Encyclical ‘‘Mit brennender Sorge’’ it is said that 
“with cloaked and with manifest methods of coercion, by inti- 
midation, by holding out the prospect of economic, professional, 
civic, and other advantages, the loyalty of Catholics to their faith 
is put under a pressure that is as unlawful as it is unworthy of 
human beings.”’ 

The persecution has taken various forms. First there was the 
accusation that Catholicism was political, and the existence of 
the Centre Party seemed to give some substance to the charge. 
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The party however, was soon dissolved, and the charge stil] 
continues to be made. It has been effectively dealt with by the 
Holy Father. 

The struggle for Youth plays the chief part in the conflict, for 
education is of vital importance to both Church and State. The 
Nazi state tolerates no rival to itself in the schools or youth 
organisations, and the campaign against the confessional schools 
is waged relentlessly. The Catholic training colleges have been 
mostly suppressed. The pressure against all Catholic educational 
establishments is steadily increasing. Labour camps and youth 
organisations are used to destroy all Catholic influence, in spite 
of the fact that the Concordat explicitly protects Catholic associa- 
tions. The Church is excluded from all spheres of influence. Its 
activities are restricted, when not entirely suppressed, its finances 
are crippled, and an organised campaign of defamation against 
the clergy is carried on, in order to destroy their influence. 

A long series of prosecutions for currency smuggling, mainly 
directed against the religious Orders, followed by another series 
of immorality trials, were intended to bring the clergy into dis- 
repute, and to destroy their prestige. The true state of affairs 
was concealed by the efforts of propaganda and control of the 
press. 

In place of Christianity, which is thus attacked and besmirched, 
every encouragement is given to a grotesque revival of paganism, 
a religion of Blood and Race, which is expounded in Rosenberg’s 
Myth of the Twentieth Century. No effort is spared in de- 
christianising the German people. Opposition demands heroic 
qualities in face of the brutal repression by means of concentra- 
tion camps, or prison, with or without trial, or other deterrents. 

The Dean has traced this tragic story of increasing oppression 
and terrorism with intimate knowledge and scrupulous fairness. 
It should have a wide circle of readers among all who care for 
Christianity. 

MARGRIETA BEER. 


HISTORY 


THE HISTORY OF THE Popes, from the close of the Middle Ages. 
From the German of Ludwig, Freiherr von Pastor. Trans- 
lated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Vols. 27, 28, 29. 
(Kegan Paul, 1938; 15s. per vol.) 

The publication in English dress of three more volumes of 
Pastor’s great work is a real event and a decided boon to students 
of history. In this instalment the book quite lives up to its long- 
established reputation. The treatment is thorough, every fact 
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documented (mostly from fresh sources), and the narrative and 
style are graphic and arresting. The particular period covered 
is a brilliant and critical one, the pontificates of the Ludovisi and 
Barberini Popes, Gregory the Fifteenth and Urban the Eighth. 


Vol. XXVII deals with the two years’ reign of the former, one 
brief enough in time, but in which so many important events 
occurred, that contemporaries remark that every month of it 
was equal to a lustrum, while later writers averred that never 
did so short a pontificate leave such deep marks in history. After 
an Introduction giving the setting and background of the picture, 
and a detailed account of the Conclave of Gregory’s election, 
Pastor deals successively with that Pope’s activities all over the 
world as Common Father of the faithful; his foundation of Pro- 
paganda, which organized and brought unity to Catholic mission- 
ary work; and the great impetus he gave to the counter- 
Reformation in France, Switzerland, and the German Empire. 
His successes as a temporal Prince, his zeal for art, learning and 
science, and his numerous charities are rot overlooked; but it is 
his concentration on Church interests at large, the magnificent 
triumphs of his policy, and his astonishing energy and power of 
action that are chiefly stressed. 


Vols. XXVIII, XXIX are devoted to the Pontificate of Urban 
VIII, which lasted some twenty years, and was marked alike by 
failures and successes, and over which throughout hung the dark 
shadow of the Thirty-Years’ War convulsing and ravaging 
Europe and ending in a sort of stalemate between Catholicism 
and her foes. The election of Urban, his antecedents and love of 
letters, his cautious self-reliant, autocratic personality, his marked 
nepotism (hardly a blot, since the Barberini were splendid ser- 
vants of the Church, and well worthy of all that came to them), 
and his blameless private life form the subject matter of Pastor’s 
first chapter. In the immediately succeeding ones, Urban’s 
attitude towards the deadly rivalry of France and Spain, his work 
of Catholic restoration in Germany, his difficulties with Venice 
and with Cardinal Richelieu (of whose statecraft a black and 
almost revolting picture is painted), his incessant efforts to bring 
about a general European peace, and his fostering of the new 
teligious Orders and institutions of charity which were springing 
up everywhere, are all fully set out. Then, in the later sections, 
the author passes on to the reform of the Breviary, the affairs of 
Galileo, the whole subject of Jansenism and Port Royal, Urban’s 
world-wide missionary effort, his government of the States of the 
Church, and the transformation of Rome into a Baroque city 
full of artists, scholars and poets. 

The translation reads easily, although it is not altogether be- 
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yond criticism. We should have welcomed some short prefatory 
note, telling us how far Baron von Pastor had progressed in his 
task before his lamented death, and how many volumes may 
still be looked for by English readers. But we are left in the 
dark as to this. 

Robert Bracey, O.P. 


VITORIA AND THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA. By Honorio Mujioz, 
O.P. (University of Santo Tomas Press, Manila. Pp. 220; 
P. 2.00.) 

A scholarly analysis of Vitoria’s treatise De Indis Prior, which 
discusses the legitimacy of the colonization and conquest of 
America. What of the famous bull of Alexander VI, which seems 
fairly unambiguously to grant the newly discovered realms to 
Spain, and what of the numerous arguments current at the time 
which seek to justify Spanish arms by reference to Scripture, 
ethics and law? Vitoria shows both fearlessness and sound com- 
monsense; arguing that the most the Pope can do is to give these 
lands to exclusively Spanish evangelization, without reference to 
dominion and temporal power; and refuting the bulk of the 
somewhat specious arguments of his contemporaries. His des- 
tructive work done, he goes on to advance some positive argu- 
ments for the possibility of just and licit conquest; he is measured, 
and, as Fr. Munoz is at pains to point out, admirably free of 
nationalist bias. But we have travelled far to-day from the 
temper of mind which could view the world primarily in terms 
of the spiritual, and argue to temporal standards only in the light 
of the spiritual; and for this reason the positive side of Vitoria’s 
argument may seem less compelling than the negative; Fr. Munoz 
was wise to devote some of his space to delineating this difference 
of background, and might perhaps with profit have devoted yet 
more. It is interesting, too, to speculate how far, not Vitoria’s 
principles perhaps, but the mood of his treatment might have 
been changed by the experience of later times: we have learnt, 
bitterly, to suspect any association between the preaching of 
Christ and political penetration or in general the blessings of 
Western civilization. And our experience has no doubt purified 
our approach to the whole question of missionary activity. It is 
a pity that Fr. Munoz does not touch on these ideas. 

A number of typographical errors might with advantage be 
eliminated in any future edition; and there are places where the 
style, fluent and idiomatic as for the most part it is, might be 
revised. 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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Tue New IreELranp. By J. B. Morton. (Sands: The Paladin 
Press; 3s. 6d.) 

It has often been said that the English will never understand 
the Irish, and, as Mr. Morton points out, this is not altogether 
surprising when we realise between what entirely opposed philo- 
sophies and ways of life we are trying to effect an understanding. 
It is most unlikely that a people whose religion is little more than 
that of commercial prosperity and ‘‘Big Business’’ will ever truly 
understand the ways of their neighbours whose whole activity in 
the spheres of economics and politics is conditioned by Catholic 
principles of social justice and charity and whose peasant culture 
is rooted in the ancient Faith of the West. However, there is 
much in Mr. Morton’s essay that will make for understanding 
and indeed sympathy; for we have here, briefly, the intensely 
moving story of a nation which has resisted assimilation, defied 
long drawn out tyranny, and refused, in the face of unbelievable 
persecution, to sell its soul. We have the story of a nation which 
has at long last by almost miraculous means risen anew to give 
example and hope to a Europe weighed down under the despair- 
ing philosophy of materialism. 

The short, objective survey of Anglo-Irish relations given in 
this book is sufficient to humiliate the Englishman; and it is this 
same humiliation (inevitable if the full facts are known) which 
has in the past made the ruling class in England unwilling even 
to discuss the end of the Partition—that artificial arrangement 
the sole purpose of which is ‘‘to keep in subjection a Catholic 
minority for the benefit of a corporation of religious bigots.’’ The 
commercially prosperous England with her terrific sense of an 
almost divine right to her Empire must now seek, if she is pru- 
dent, the friendship of the nation she persecuted, the nation 
which ‘‘with patience and consummate skill has advanced to- 
wards full sovereignty.’’ England needs that friendship of 
Ireland and now, after years of attempted co-ercion, she realises 
that the only possible association must be an association of equals. 
For the Irishman we thought a devil-may-care roysterer now 
shows himself in truth a man of passionate sincerity and of a 
dignity more common in ages less materialistic than our own. 

Mr. Morton presents an interesting summary of the achieve- 
ments of Fianna Fail whose policy and legislation, under the 
leadership of Mr. de Valera, have culminated in the enactment 
of the Constitution of 1937—one of the most significant docu- 
ments of our time. The basis of this Constitution is ‘‘applied 
Catholic social teaching’’ and more particularly those principles 
of social justice given in the Papal Encyclicals. We are shown 
how this Constitution ‘‘seeks to abolish those abuses which have 
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so far dogged the steps of industrial capitalism—abuses which 
spring from the hellish idea that a man employed in industry is a 
machine for increasing dividends, and is entitled to no more than 
his pay.’’ Perhaps the most useful pages of this book are those 
which describe the sane Irish attitude to the monstrosity called 
“industrialism’’ and to the heresy called ‘‘progress.’’ The dis- 
tributist nature of the new economy is strongly emphasised, for 
“‘the Irish Government has never lost sight of the fact that 
Ireland is an agricultural country, and that the life best suited 
to her people is a life based on an equitable distribution of 
property.’’ Legislation on agricultural matters has freed the Irish 
farmer from the machinations of the ‘‘anonymous usurers who 
play with the necessities of life to satisfy their own bestiality.” 
Mr. de Valera told his people that this legislation would probably 
involve the foregoing of certain things and that ‘‘they would not 
have an easy time.’’ “But his hearers belonged to a nation 
which has known less of luxury than any other, has learned to be 
happy with very little in the way of goods or money, and has 
immense reserves of spiritual strength to draw on.’’ ‘“‘It can at 
least be said that since Fianna Fail came into power no Irish man 
or woman need endure the agonies of destitution, which so many 
other countries have begun to take for granted, as the natural 
accompaniment of industrial capitalism on a lunatic scale.’’ 

The last chapter deals with Ireland and her relations with 
Europe and emphasises her value to the League of Nations. 
Perhaps she has been too ready to trust the integrity and single- 
mindedness of the great Powers, but at least to this collection of 
international adventurers she has shown a courage and sincerity 
which has not passed unobserved despite the cynicism and 
cowardice of her more pretentious neighbours. 

Bert Watts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ORDRE REEL: Paul Chanson. (Les Editions du Cerf; 12 frs.) 
156 pages of dialogue, some of it as curt and rapid as that of 
an American talking film, put forward the principles and the 
organisation of an economic order which proposes to supplant 
capitalism and overleap the fascist-communist dilemma. A 
sufficiently tall order in practice. In theory Paul Chanson’s 
thesis touches with extraordinary clarity and skill on certain 
precise points of difficulty in preparing ‘‘cet ordre nouveau 
d’inspiration chrétienne auquel nous devons tous travailler.”’ 
Fundamentally supple; contingent and relative with regard to 
economic institutions, Ordre Réel is determined ‘‘par les réalités 
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présentes et non point par un Apriorisme idéologique.’’ This 
does not mean a pure relativism or the lack of decisive and per- 
manent principles. It means (what is implied in the metaphysics 
of analogy) the recognition of intrinsic differentiations of mode 
in applying principles to contemporary reality. As an example, 
the organisation of agriculture and the crafts is based on the 
defence and development of personal and family ownership, 
while the ownership of industrial property is vested in communi- 
ties of production, economic and not political in character, which 
guarantee to the producer—director, technician, skilled or un- 
skilled labourer—a proportional control of the instruments of his 
work. It is strongly stressed that this organisation together with 
wider organisations on a regional or national vocational basis, 
the functions of which interlock, must be economic and not 
political in character. The danger of apriori political ideologies, 
of ‘‘étatisme’’ and its correlative, demagogy, is clearly under- 
lined. The solution: greater economic power, and autonomy for 
the producers expressed through ownership, (private or, in his 
own sense, communal) through economic organisations adapted 
to promote and defend different economic interests and modes of 
life rather than swamp them with uniformity, and the drastic 
curtailing of the economic initiative of the state. Against what 
Gurian calls the total politicisation of modern life with its con- 
comitant mobilization of the masses under the banner of political 
ideologies, Paul Chanson argues an order which may be in a new 
and valid sense democratic because it is the reverse of 
demagogic. 

The tempo of the book is so rapid, its matter is so condensed 
that the English reader will not easily escape without a headache. 
He will have earned his headache but it should not be allowed 
to dim certain precautions the author underlines. 

In the first place, precisely because it is French and realist 
the economic order advanced should not be taken as materially 
transportable into other countries. By virtue of its own formal 
principles we may doubt the possibility of its being applied to a 
system so nearly bordering on formally perfect Mass Production 
as is, typically, our own. For where the work is not properly 
the man’s work but the machine’s work, it is difficult to see that 
ownership of its instruments by the workers themselves can have 
any more real meaning than what the political mythology of a 
totalitarian state would impose upon it. Is it valid to conclude 
that the very variety of the French economic life provides ground 
for an optimism our own senescent industrial system will not 
easily support? 

BERNARD KELLY. 
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HIERONYMUS MUNZER UND SEINE BIBLIOTHEK, E. P. Gold- 
schmidt. (Studies of the Warburg Institute, edited by Fritz 
Saxl. Vol. IV.) (The Warburg Institute, London, 1938, 
153 pp., 5 plates; 7s. 6d.) 

An account of the library of an early humanist is always 
interesting and this monograph on the humanist, Hieronymus 
Miinzer, and his library constitutes a useful addition to the 
bibliography of German humanism at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Although by the time when Miinzer flourished manus- 
cripts were being rapidly displaced by the printing press, the 
contents of the library of this humanist are none the less of some 
interest since they not only show the works Miinzer had at his 
disposal, but they also give an example of the typical library 
of an average German humanist of his time. 

As a humanist Miinzer belonged to a circle connected with 
Hartmann Schedel, whom he assisted in the compilation of his 
famous chronicle, and with whom he shared an active interest 
in geography and cosmography. It was particularly in the field 
of geography, a subject which had already engaged the attention 
of several distinguished humanists, including Petrarch, Boccac- 
cio, Poggio, and Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, that Miinzer 
centred his intellectual activities, and it was in order to extend 
his knowledge of this science that he undertook extensive travels 
in Spain. If Miinzer’s achievement as a geographer is not such 
as to stand comparison with that of other contemporaries of his, 
it shows him none the less as a gifted amateur, and it proved of 
real value to his friend, Hartmann Schedel. 

Dr. Goldschmidt’s monograph begins with a valuable account 
of Minzer in which full use is made of this scholar’s travel-diary 
and of important annotations contained in books formerly owned 
by him. The account of Miinzer’s early studies includes some 
very useful information about the Florentine humanist, Jacopo 
Publicio, one of those early scholars who were instrumental in 
spreading humanism outside Italy, and of whom a full biography 
is badly needed. Incidentally some valuable material on this 
humanist is to be found in Roberti Gaguini Epistolae et 
Orationes, ed. L. Thuasne, Paris, 1903, vol. II, pp. 259-61. 

The biographical section doubtless constitutes the most inter- 
esting portion of the book, especially as it depicts the formation 
and the studies of what one might style an average though gifted 
German humanist of the end of the fifteenth century. There 
follows an interesting appendix including an important letter of 
Miinzer to Hartmann Schedel written in 1493, and a letter of 
Johann Ketzmann to Michael Behaim written in 1516 and men- 
tioning Erasmus and Willibald Pirckheimer. It was perhaps 
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useless to include in this appendix Miinzer’s letter to Konrad 
Celtes, since this letter is already well known and is to be found 
in Rupprich’s edition of Celtes’ Correspondence. 

The list of books once in Miinzer’s library shows plainly the 
nature of the intellectual interests of their owner. Theology, 
Medicine, Science and the works of classical and humanistic 
authors appear to have crowded the bookshelves of Miinzer and 
testify to the catholicism of his tastes. Dr. Goldschmidt’s arrange- 
ment of these books according to their subject was certainly 
sensible, but this division could have been done with more 
accuracy. Thus, to give a few instances, one is apt to wonder 
why he placed Orosius among the classical authors and Eusebius 
among the theologians, and why some humanistic versions from 
the Greek are classed among the classics and some among the 
works of humanists. But these are mere trifles in comparison 
with the solid learning behind this work which makes it such a 
useful contribution to the history of German humanism at the 


eve of the Reformation. 
R. WEIss. 


T. E. Hutme. By Michael Roberts. (Faber & Faber; ros. 6d.) 


As a symptom, this book, like the recent orientation of the 
Adelphi, has a significance it is only too easy to undervalue. It 
is true that Hulme raised questions which he did not definitively 
solve; it is true too that his thinking is too disorderly to be called 
a metaphysic; it is even true that as a literary critic he seems to 
have lacked finesse. But he did at least think to live, working 
against the stream of academic irrelevance with something ana- 
logous to an existence-philosophy, and working for the continuity 
of a vital tradition by probing more deeply into the meaning of 
history than literary humanism was prepared to probe. In trans- 
scribing P. Lasserre and E. Seillére, Hulme inhaled not a little of 
that widely advertised and allegedly latin scepticism which is 
essentially anarchical (Wyndham Lewis seems to be his disciple 
in this); Mr. Roberts is able to correct this trend in Hulme and 
convincingly to demonstrate that, in the modern world, in pro- 
portion as thought lends to be less unreal, it inevitably tends to 
be more Christian. So that the end of humanism in one sense 
becomes the beginning of humanism in another, and much pro- 
founder, sense. 

Neither Hulme nor Mr. Roberts seem, however, to penetrate 
to the vital issues in the nominalist dispute. This is perhaps what 
leads Mr. Roberts to declare that Hulme’s ‘“‘resembles the 
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Thomist philosophy in not recognising any distinction between 
moral and aesthetic values,’’ and the equally muddled view that 
the thomist ‘‘accepts the nominalist argument that all science is 
only an approximate representation’; if by science is meant 
mathematical physics, that is not the nominalist argument; if a 
natural philosophy is meant, then science does deal in generic 
concepts and is not a mere assemblage of individual data. It isa 
palpable misrepresentation again to quote the thomist as equating 
in value ethical concepts and mathematical numbers; Mr. Roberts 
no doubt has in mind a ‘‘pure”’ ethic, but that can by no means 
be described as characteristically thomist. 

Hulme’s war on romanticism has had conflicting results. Mr. 
Louis MacNeice, for example, oscillates between escape and the 
(unconvincing) assertion that he is ‘‘decidedly happy to be 
alive.” Mr. Wyndham Lewis has become the ‘‘compleat”’ 
aesthete to whom ethical concepts and mathematical numbers are 
indeed equally irrelevant. If the scientist wishes his nomination to 
be more than departmental, the literary person is satisfied with 
very generalising assertions that may presumably be literature 
but as philosophy can hardly be considered final. 

“‘All literature and poetry is life seen in a mirror’’ (Notes on 
Language and Style). Trapped in romantic ways of thinking, 
Hulme is driven to enslave the mind to the senses to account for 
poetry. Hence, ‘Life is as a rule tedious, but certain things give 
us sudden lifts. Poetry comes with the jumps, cf., love, fighting, 
dancing. The moments of ecstacy’’ (ibid.). This inadequate and 
partial view (modified by what appears to be a transformation of 
Proust’s aesthetic) is apparent even in the later T. S. Eliot: 
“sudden in a shaft of sunlight,’’ there the ecstasy is, followed by 


““Ridiculous the waste sad time 
Stretching before and after’’ (Burnt Norton). 


However, scattered passages in Mr. Eliot’s criticism show that he 
wishes to comprehend all experience in his poetry, and his 
“‘auditory imagination’ is a term that reveals two valuable items 
in the Hulme inheritance; the insistence on the necessity of con- 
ceiving images as symbols, and on the “‘hue too beautiful for 
health’’ common to Shelley’s maniac and the false infinitude of 
romantic language. 

Superior to the critical part of this work is the preliminary 
sketch Mr. Roberts gives of a truly Christian polity. It is a 
tribute to his energy and acumen if one wishes to add depth and 
dimension to the views he very properly puts forward as 
adumbrations. 


Joun Durkan. 
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MEDIZVAL STUDIES 


The English translation of the second volume of Professor De 
Wulf’s History of Medieval Philosophy: has been eagerly ex- 
pected. It deserves the same praises that we gave to the first 
volume; and it is even more welcome since it deals with the most 
important and brilliant period of that philosophy, the thirteenth 
century. A preliminary chapter gives us the background, setting 
up the cultural state of the society of the period, and describing 
the three main factors to which was chiefly due the striking 
development of that golden age of Scholastic Theology and 
Philosophy: the creation of the universities, the institution of the 
mendicant Orders, and the introduction to the Western world of 
philosophical works unknown before. These three factors had a 
converging influence: the universities became the centres of 
intensive teaching—Paris and Oxford were the meeting places 
of all those who were interested in speculative thought; the 
mendicant Orders produced a great number of masters—the 
Dominicans and Franciscans gave the greatest of all, Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura and Duns Scotus; 
the new literature, Aristotle, Avicenna, Averroés, Avicebron, pro- 
moted study and discussion and introduced fresh problems. The 
first to make use of the new literature was Dominic Gundisalvi 
(who surely belongs rather to the twelfth than to the thirteenth 
century), Alfred the Englishman, Alexander Nequam, ‘‘men of 
transition,’’ as they are rightly termed, who linked up the 
Arabian and Jewish world with Scholasticism, the forerunners of 
the great systematic thinkers. Then follows an account of the 
great Masters themselves, grouped according to their status or 
intellectual attitude and tendency, from the first Secular Masters 
of Paris, William of Auxerre, Philip the Chancellor, William of 
Auvergne, to Gonsalvus of Spain and Duns Scotus, whose 
activity belongs strictly to the fourteenth century. And here we 
make acquaintance with those famous Doctors, regulars and 
seculars, French, Flemish, Italian, Spanish, German, and with 
their sharp controversies. In a concluding chapter an attempt is 
made to synthesise the various doctrines: Augustinianism, Latin 
Averroism, Thomism, Latin Neo-Platonism, and to examine 
whether, in spite of the many divergencies between masters and 
groups of masters, and above the controversies between different 
schools and tendencies, there was a common patrimony, a doc- 
trinal homogeneity in the great lines of thoughts. 





1M. DE WULF. History of Medieval Philosophy translated by E. 
C. Messenger, Ph.D. Vol. II. The Thirteenth Century. (Longmans, pp. 
xii-379, 17s. 6d.) 
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Many changes and additions have been made in this new 
English edition based on the sixth French edition. Several sec- 
tions have been written anew; the rest have been entirely revised 
and brought to date where there was need. Without entering 
into details, particularly with regard to the not few controversial 
points raised in the last chapter, we may confidently say that the 
improvements introduced make this book a standard work. | 
do not think, however, there is any probability that Grosseteste 
is the author of the treatise De Anima published by Baur among 
- his works. Later studies have shown that Adam of Buckfield 
and Adam of Bouchermefort are not two distinct masters but 
one and the same; Grabmann himself seems to be now convinced 
of their identity. It seems a great pity that a long section on the 
new Latin translations of philosophical works has been omitted 
in the English translation; it would seem that the English reader 
either is thought incapable of appreciating its value, or is ex- 
pected to purchase, besides the English, also the French edition. 

“The purpose of this volume is to present a large body of 
available information about a group of medizval authors, the 
writers of thirteenth-century England’’ (p. vii).2 The need for 
such an attempt has been felt for quite a long time, and 
Glorieux’s Répertoire des maitres en Théologie de Paris au XIIle 
stécle has shown us how it could be successfully achieved. This 
dictionary contains about 350 writers listed under their Christian 
names, the only real name by which they were then known. 
Completeness, of course, cannot be claimed, and it is hardly to 
be expected even in the most perfect of this kind of works. 
However, in spite of its many good qualities and of the real help 
which this book will afford to students, it does not, I am afraid, 
fill the gap, and is somewhat disappointing; chiefly so when 
dealing with philosophers and theologians, who after all form 
the main bulk of thirteenth century writers. It is quite clear that 
the author is not familiar with medieval philosophy. Several 
items are extremely irritating; many references have not been 
verified; confusions creep in quite frequently; the Incipits of 
manuscripts are sometimes incomplete or inaccurate; there is a 
lack of uniformity in the use of sources and quotations; in short, 
the whole book betrays a certain hastiness in its composition. 
The information on Dominican authors is particularly poor and 
shows a very imperfect knowledge of the sources of Dominican 
history, though, I confess, works on English Dominican history 





2 J.C. RUSSELL. Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century Eng- 
land. (Supplement No. 3 to the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research). (Longmans, pp. x-210, 7s. 6d.) 
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NOTICES 


are not so numerous as on the Franciscans. To give one of two 
instances, it suffices to glance at Adam of Bechesoueres, Adam 
of Buckfield, Alexander of Hales, William of Hothum, to realise 
how the information may be misleading. Dr. Russell seems to be 
unaware that latest research has thrown serious doubts upon the 
English nationality of Richard de Mediavilla; hence Pelster’s 
identification is less than probable. Roger of Marston deserves 
something more than the mere notice that he ‘‘was the author of 
some scholastic questions’ (p. 145). This list can be easily 
multiplied. That the author’s familiarity with Latin place-names 
leaves room for improvement is suggested by the fact that Stras- 
bourg is referred to as ‘‘Argentine.’’ Of course, I do not mean 
to say that there is nothing in this book deserving praise; some 
items are well done (cfr. John of St. Albans, John of St. Giles) 
and even as it is, it will help many beginners, if they know how 
touse it. But in order to be of real value, it has to be thoroughly 
revised, if not entirely rewritten. Dr. Russell with the informa- 
tions at his hand can do it; and we expect it from him. 


DaniEL A. CALLus, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Tue WINDSOR TaPEsTRY. Being a Study of the Life, Heritage 
and Abdication of H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor, K.G. By 
Compton Mackenzie. (Rich & Cowan; 16s.) 


“Those devoted to that Prince will always believe that he was 
treated unfairly throughout his reign; but if justice had been 
accorded to him when his reign was over, they would have held 
their tongues.’’ (p. 540.) The ‘‘detestable campaign—victualled 
by self-righteousness, guilty fears, petty revenge, bruised vanity, 
and distorted jealously, and armed with scandal, lie and 
innuendo’’ has loosed Mr. Mackenzie’s tongue with an effective- 
ness which may be surmised by the embarrassment of the recep- 
tion accorded this book by the Governmental and conformist 
press. He makes no claim to impartial judgment, his brief is for 
the defence. But his counter-indictments are terrible, and de- 
mand that the accused should reply. An immense amount of 
research, learning, wit, reason and passion has gone to the 
making of this book. Perhaps the contemporary powers and 
publicists will be able to continue to find pretexts for disregarding 
it; the historians of the future certainly will not be able to do so. 


V. W. 
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Mol, ImaGE DE Dieu. By R. M. Oldenbourg. (Editions du Cerf; 
6 frs 


The reflection of the divinity in man, far from being a topic for 
mere academic theorisation, is a truth which impinges most 
vitally on human existence. Yet the discussions of theologians 
have done little to bring it forth from the dim realms of 
dialectics; indeed, would seem often to have thrust it into even 
dimmer regions. This because while man’s likeness to God has 
been seen in the intellectual powers of the soul, these powers 
have been esteemed as some sort of spiritual robots, godlike 
enough, it is true, but rather too subsistential to have anything 
really to do with the persona of man, which, after all, is the one 
thing that matters and really exists. This little book sets out to 
combine the doctrine of man’s likeness to God with that of the 
instrumental causality of the functions of the human soul, and 
has achieved a valuable synthesis. The true image of God in man 
lies not in a hypostatised intellect and will so much as in the 
intellectual and willing man, homo sapiens et intelligens, who, 
exercising these faculties of his being, acts in a manner analogous 
to God knowing and willing. The force of this doctrine is 
brought home by the simple expedient of stating the old truths 
of the likeness of the human to the divine intellect and wih, 
accompanied by a less customary insistence on the autonom 
of the person and the instrumentality of the faculties. No one 
will claim to have found any new truth here; but the old ‘ruth 
is set forth in such a light as will give it the factual importance 
it should already have possessed. It is a work written by a 
convert after reception into the Church, and stands as a statement 
of the grounds, so to say, of conversion. To say that the truths 
contained therein are convincing enough to make anyone change 
his life, or at least to make the change in the life of another 
understandable, is praise enough. 

G. A. M. 


MADAME ACARIE: Epouse et Mystique. R.P. Bruno de Jésus 
Marie. (Desclée, de Brouwer; 12 frs.) 

A chronicle of a life made holy through married love; set 
against the background of the Ligue, and the troubles which it 
brought upon Paris her home and Pierre Acarie her husband. In 
her later years the foundress of the French Carmel, and after her 
husband’s death a religious in it herself (so that she is known as 
the Bl. Marie de |’Incarnation), she achieved holiness through 
her vocation as a wife and mother, through the purifying and 
perfecting of human love. a* 
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NOTICES 


STATEMENT ON THE STATUS OF THE WOMEN OF NATIVE RACES. 
Drawn up by St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance, and 
presented to the XVIII Assembly of the League of Nations. 
(St. Joan’s Alliance, 55 Berners Street, W.1, 9d.) 


This is a valuable documentation and report, and gives, 
incidentally, proof of the fine work done by the Alliance. Taking 
in order Africa, Australia, British Guiana, French Indo-China, 
the memorandum puts together facts collected from first-hand 
information, about education, paid work, marriage (child 
marriage, coercion, bride-price customs, polygamy, the position 
of widows, laws regarding inheritance, prostitution). The report 
reveals a tragic state of affairs; and should be recommended to 
anyone tempted to complacency about the lot of native races in 
such respects as these, or, equally, tempted to imagine that the 
issues are simple, for too often, the persistence of these things is 
due to the fact that they are sanctioned by European law as 
upholding native custom. The report offers a number of sound 
recommendations. 

G. V. 


Gop, MAN AND THE CHURCH. By Vladimir Solovyev; translated 
by Donald Attwater. (James Clarke & Co., Ltd.; 5/-.) 


This book is a translation from the French edition of the 
Russian original written in 1882-4. Solovyev’s approach to the 
problem of the ‘‘spiritual foundations of life’ (the sub-title of the 
present book) is necessarily personal, for it is the outcome of 
years of personal, independent thinking. The chief interest of 
the book seems to lie in this originality of approach rather in the 
ultimate solution of the problem. Nevertheless the treatment of 
certain subjects, particularly the Church, seems extraordinarily 
“modern’’ and even ‘‘Roman,”’ when one realises that Solovyev 
was writing some fifty years ago and while still an Orthodox 
Christian. The general theme of the book is age-old: the restora- 
tion of all things in Christ, begun in the Incarnation and now 
continued through the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. In 
the earlier part of the book there is some incidental teaching on 
prayer, temptation and mortification that is both sane and prac- 
tical. In the second part the chapter on Christianity displays 
well the author’s “‘individual’’ treatment of the mystery of the 
Incarnation, while the chapter on the Church brings out the rela- 
tion between the divine and human elements in the Mystical Body 
of Christ. In this connection it is remarkable that one who could 
write the following words should yet delay his submission to the 
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Roman Church for another twelve years. ‘‘The human socie 

which has an hierarchical succession authentically deriving from 
Christ, which holds the true faith, and has true sacraments re. 
quires nothing else in order to be the Church, while a society 
which lacks anyone of these cannot be...’ Mr. Donald 
Attwater has given us a readable translation of an important 


R. B. M. 
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